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sure that the changes will be for the better. 
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One of 


AMERICA’S 
GREAT BANKS 


LarcE resources and sound manage- 
ment have made the First National 
Bank first in size and first in service in 
Saint Louis and the Central West. 
Its size has inspired public confidence. 
Its sound management has demonstrat- 


ed that this confidence has been well- 
placed. 


As one of America’s great banks —with 


seventy-five years’ experience —the 
First National Bank in Saint Louis is 
particularly well-fitted to provide a 
service to correspondents not excelled 
in the United States. 


Resources Over $185,000,000.00 


St. Louis’ Largest Bank 



























Executor and Trustee 
of Many of 
America’s Important Estates 


and Trusts 


The management of the funds or property which 
make up an estate is the major task of the executor 


and trustee. 


Central Hanover has administered many of Amer- 
ica’s important estates and trusts. Leading men 
have considered ‘‘No Securities For Sale” an addi- 
tional and desirable assurance of sound investment 


management. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 


Representatives in London, Paris, Berlin and Buenos Aires 
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Your listing 1S 


It is hardly a coincidence that 
85% of all directory advertisers 
use space in the Blue Book, and 
that 63% advertise only in the 
Blue Book. 


MEN 
Vwi Dit tony 


ENS of thousands of bank 

and commercial executives 

know your bank by your 
Blue Book listing only. 

Every day thousands of bank of- 
ficers use their Blue Book in sending 
out requests for credit reports, 
estate settlements, real estate trans- 
actions and bill of lading drafts. 
Several thousand commercial exec- 
utives use the same directory for 
sight drafts, credit reports and the 
selection of territorial depositories. 

If you want this business, you 
must say so in your directory list- 
ing. “Business goes where it is in- 
vited.” 

A truly representative listing will 
pay for itself many times over. 





your bank 


The most important factors for 
you to consider in bank directory 
advertising are circulation and 
prestige. The Blue Book enjoys a 
larger circulation than all similar 
publications combined. Based on 
circulation, its advertising rates are 
only one-third those of the nearest 
competitor. 

Look over the Blue Book and 
notice how other banks tell their 
story. Pick out one which would 
be representative of your bank. 
Decide what copy changes should 
be made. Then expect to be sur- 
prised at how little such a listing 
will cost. We will gladly give you 
this information with no obliga- 
tion whatsoever. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Chicago 


New York 


San Francisco 
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‘“The dead take 


to their graves, in their 






clutched fingers, only that 


which they have given away” 


HIS is your chance to do more good with 

the money you give to others than was 
perhaps ever before possible in the history of 
this country. 

First, because the eed is greater than ever 
before. Second, because more of every dollar 
you give will go to provide your fellow human 
beings with food, shelter, medical help—the 
bare necessities of living. 

The Welfare and Relief Mobilization for 
1932 is a cooperative national program to re- 
enforce local fund-raising for human welfare 
and relief needs. No national fund is being 
raised. Each community is making provision 
for its own people. Each community will have 
full control of the money it obtains. 


Read again the great words attributed to 


Rousseau which are printed at the top of this _— 

page. Then give through your established wel- 7 _ 
D4 . . NEWTON D. BAKER, CHAIRMAN 

fare and relief organization, through your See icia: cat eee 

community chest, or through your local emer- 


gency relief committee. WELFARE AND RELIEF MOBILIZATION, 1932 
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National 
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In Scope 
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Sentence Editorials 


The appraisal of current securi- 
ties or chattels cannot be left to 


a clerk. 
oo 


No substitute has been found for 
earning ability to make a good 
credit risk. 


No better advice can be given 
manufacturers these days than that 
they discover ways to reduce selling 
costs by improving the efficiency 
of selling methods. 


Now that you have more time, 
you can greatly benefit by having 
a friendly consultation with every 
customer regarding his business 


situation. 
we 


About 70% of your new deposits 
should come by developing present 
accounts. 


The dealers of your town repre- 
sent a source of income for your 
bank that probably has barely 
been tapped. 


It may be necessary for you to 
remind your stockholders that the 
bank has other responsibilities than 
to pay dividends on stocks for now 
the ultimate safety of their bank is 
more important. 


An effort to increase your de- 
posits may well begin with your 
own directors. 

* 


This is an easy time to discover 
personnel misfits in any business, 
and as a student of credit risks it 
may be that this should have your 
attention with respect to all of 
your borrowers. 


Your borrowers may be needing 
ad help now more than ever 

efore in working out their finan- 
cial salvation. 
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Make A New Start In 1933 


rn 


F you were to start a new bank today, you 
would not make glowing promises of big 

returns from bank stock. You would appeal 
to the community interest of those who felt 
the need of the bank. You would emphasize 
the values that come to local business from a 
successful bank. 

The holding of stock would be thought of 
as a responsibility rather than an investment. 

The profits referred to at the time of organi- 
zation were indirect profits. The business men, 
who provided the original capital, saw a benefit 
to local business from banking facilities. They 
saw that the bank would prosper with busi- 
ness. If they thought of dividends at all, 
they were conceived as the result of community 
benefits and not as the primary object of the 
ownership of bank stock. 

Most banks were started in that way. The 
stock was sold on the basis of community 
interest and not on the basis of dividends. 

That is why we must make a new start in 
1933. The way to do it is to call the same kind 
of a meeting that was called when the bank 
was first organized. 

Make the announcement of the meeting 
sufficiently attractive to insure a full attend- 
ance. Talk community interest. Be frank. 
Tell your stockholders that earnings are more 
difficult to secure now than they were in 1928. 

Explain how much more difficult it is to 
secure earnings from bonds. Tell the whole 
truth. Do not try to draw a beautiful picture. 

Tell the truth about deposits, emphasizing 
that low deposits are due to reduced business 
activity. As a rule nearly nine tenths of 
deposits are business transactions (credit) 
going through the bank. 


NALYZE the business situation in your 
community. Show how much worse it 
would be without a bank. Show how much 
worse the business of each stockholder would 
be, if your bank were not there. 
Point out the various ways a bank may earn 
expenses. Emphasize the possibility of insur- 
ing success by the installation of service 
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charges, if you do not already have charges in 
effect. Bring some nearby banker to your 
meeting who has had a satisfactory experience 
with charges. Let him tell his story. 

Emphasize the serious danger that threatens 
from reduced deposits. Make every stock- 
holder feel his responsibility sufficiently to at 
least bring all of his own money back into the 
bank. 

It may surprise you to find how much of your 
stockholders’ money that might just as well be 
on deposit is not there. 

Put it into the minds of your stockholders 
that they can persuade their friends to deposit 
in your bank. Many of them are officers or 
prominent members of organizations that have 
worth-while funds in their treasury. These 
organizations might be influenced. 


HAT result might you expect from such 

a frank discussion with your stock- 
holders? Some evidence as to what comes 
from this treatment is found in a letter recently 
received from the president of a bank in 
southern Indiana. He says: 

‘Something over a year ago, when uneasiness 
seemed to be on the increase, I called in a num- 
ber of our most substantial citizens, showed 
them confidential figures as to the condition of 
our bank, and asked their advice as to policy. 
The interviews were, in my opinion, successful, 
and convinced the business men with whom 
the matter was discussed that they were well 
justified from the standpoint of community 
welfare in giving the bank the proper support. 
I also think that it had a psychological effect on 
them. By having given them confidential 
information not generally available, it seemed 
to give them a sense of responsibility and 
importance and drew them closer to us. 

“One reaction to this was that one of these 
individuals who was a small stockholder had 
sufficient confidence in the ‘institution to want 
more stock and has for over a year let it be 
known that he would buy this bank’s stock, 
even going so far on one occasion as to adver- 
tise for it.” 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
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ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS) 
COUNTY OF COOKS®* 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
G. Prather Knapp, who. having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of the BANKERS MONTHLY 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief. a true statement of the 
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the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
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Clark Street, Chicago, a corporation of which 
the following are the stockholders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of the total amount 
of stock—Harry B. Clow and Andrew F. W. 
MeNally, Trustees of Estate of Andrew McNally, 
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3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
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per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
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4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securi- 
ties than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is........ (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 

G. Prather Knapp 
Business Manager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6th 
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M. J. Stanton, Notary Public 
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Gentlemen; 

"The work on this check was done by a man 
selling non-alterable ink. After he had made the 
statement that he could entirely remove the writing 
from any check and having done so with ordinary 


paper, he was given this check for a test. It was 





made out to a fictitious name and the amount was 
$720.00. His acids turned the entire check a yellow 
brown and brought out the written amount in white. 
The check was lithographed on Gilbert Safety paper, 


which we specify in all our orders for drafts and 


checks," 





Yours very truly, 


ME, Aha 


HCH:ATI Cashier 


Fill in the coupon below. It 
may be the means of saving 
er from substantial loss of 


GILBER 


SAFETY BOND 


GILBERT PAPER CO. 
Menasha, Wis. 
Please mail a copy of “A story of a Raised 
Check” without cost or obligation. 
Person : 
City State — 
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uring two-thirds of a 
century this bank has had 
continuing relations with 
correspondent banks in every 
section of the country. 


An understanding of the 
requirements of Banks and 
Bankers has been developed, 
and banks in turn, have found 
here a connection upon which 
“fst they can place reliance. 
The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Affiliated 
First tuden Trust 
and Savings Bank 


Established 1863-Charter Number Eight 
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Banking Laws Will Be Changed ° 


It Is The Responsibility Of Bankers To Make Sure That 
The Changes Will Be For The Better 


VIDENCE is increas- 
E; ing that some sort 
of banking legisla- 
tion will be enacted dur- 
ing the second session of 
the present Congress. The 
urge for legislation is not 
confined to legislators, but 
is being demanded by 
non-banking publications, 
Chambers of Commerce, 
civilian fact-finding 
agencies—and to a con- 
siderable extent by the 
public itself. 

For example, the New York Times 
for November 10, 1932 states that 
**The changes in the Federal Reserve 
Act and the national banking laws 
proposed in the last session of 
Congress by Senator Carter Glass 
are sure to come up again in the 
next session * * * In view of the 
Democratic victory at the polls, the 
veteran Senator from Virginia will 
be sure of strong support for his 
proposals. ’’ 

Many non-banking publications 
are featuring special articles on ‘‘the 
banking situation’’ and are thereby 
stimulating public interest to an un- 
precedented degree. Apparently, 
the bank depositor is endeavoring to 
find out what, if anything, is wrong 
with our banking structure, and is 
determined that something shall be 
done about it. 

This emergence of the depositor as 
a party at interest is reflected in the 
report of the Banking Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 


depositor 


Congress. 


Colonel Walsh gives a practical analysis of 
the probable changes in banking laws that 


are likely to occur at the next session of 


JAMES L. WALSH 


Executive Vice President, Guardian Detroit 
Union Group, Inc., Detroit 


United States in advoeating correc- 
tive measures in the cases of banks 
‘‘not now in a position to protect 
fully the safety of the banking de- 
positor, to whose welfare all too 
little attention has been paid.’’ 

The report of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board published in 
June, 1932 comes to the conclusion 
that, ‘‘If the test of a sound banking 
system is its ability to maintain its 
position and usefulness through 
economic adversity as well as pros- 
perity, the American banking system 
failed signally in recent years.’’ 


“Modernization Will Have To 
Be Forced By Events” 


The Journal of Commerce of New 
York City on June 6, 1932 somewhat 
impatiently comments: ‘‘ * * How- 
ever, opposition to such legislation 
outside Congress will apparently de- 
lay a sane solution of this question 
until the logie of cireumstances, or 
perhaps a new series of difficulties, 
will finally bring a general realiza- 
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His comments are reassuring. 


tion of the need for 
modernization of the 
American banking §sys- 
a= 

The Business Week for 
October 19, 1932 in an 
article captioned ‘‘The 
Shadow of Impending 
Change,’’ states that the 
recent annual convention 
of the American Bankers 
Association ‘‘was over- 
shadowed by a sense of 
inevitable and profound changes 
impending in the banking system as 
a result of the depression and its 
effect on public opinion. * * Behind 
this is a recognition of the irre- 
sistible drift of public opinion 
toward a determination to strengthen 
the banking system by far-reaching 
legislation in the coming sessions of 
Congress.’’ 

This same publication bluntly 
States that ‘‘with one third of our 
banks wiped out during the past 11 
years and one fifth of the remainder 
being helped by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, it is impossible 
for the Association (A. B. A.) to 
oppose flatly all proposals for im- 
provement of the banking system.”’ 

The banker who is giving serious 
thought to prospective banking 
legislation must take into account 
this wide-spread determination on 
the part of the depositor publie to 
seek remedies for what it considers 
an intolerable situation. Whether the 
bankers are to blame for present 
conditions or not is beside the point. 








This desire for a chartge is likely to 
make itself felt in banking legisla- 
tion in the same manner as was 
manifest in the overwhelming ma- 
jority accorded the Democratic party 
at the polls. 


The growing resentment against 
unsatisfactory prohibition laws even- 
tually made itself felt with a result 
which is now apparent to all of us. 
If a change is coming in our bank- 
ing structure, through the enactment 
of fundamental laws, it behooves 
every banker to direct his energies 
to seeing that these laws are con- 
structive. 

Effective opposition to proposed 
remedies can not be based upon 
personal or institutional selfishness, 
upon finely spun theories of vested 
rights, or upon professional stand- 
points which, to the lay mind, appear 
to be merely prejudice. 

As the report of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 
wisely advises, ‘‘ No selfish interest of 
stockholder or bank officer, 
no narrow view of what 
constitutes the credit re- 
quirements of business, and 
no popular prejudice must 
be permitted to delay such 
adjustments in our bank- 
ing structure and methods 
as will protect the savings 
and other deposits of our 
people. Effective means 
must be found of fostering 
the development of more 
strong institutions under 
the supervision of men of 
proved integrity and abil- 
ity. * * The country is 
rightly critical of the weak- 
nesses that have been de- 
veloped in our banking 
situation as evidenced by 
the suspension of 9,166 
banks with deposits of 
$4,332,000,000 during the 
past 10 years.”’ 

It is an accepted political 
truism that ‘‘you can’t 
beat somebody with no- 
body’’ and it would appear 
to be equally true that 
*‘vou can’t beat something 
with nothing’’—meaning 
that merely negative op- 
position, destructive criti- 
eism, without offering a 
constructive alternative, is, in the 
majority of cases, ineffective. Hence, 
if popular resentment against the 
statusquo in banking is strong enough 
to dictate a change, it would appear 
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to be but the part of ordinary common 
sense for bankers to have construc- 
tive, well-thought-out remedies for 
enactment into law, rather than to 
confine their action to mere opposi- 
tion to the proposals of legislators 
and others outside the banking pro- 
fession. 


In considering prospective bank- 
ing legislation, it is essential that 
pending bills be viewed in the light 
of the committee reports, debates on 
the floor, amendments submitted 
from the floor, and other proposed 
bills bearing upon the same general 
subject. For instance, the sections of 
the pending Glass Bill, which pro- 
vide for the organization of a 
Federal Liquidating Corporation, 
must be considered in connection 
with the provisions of the Steagall 
Bill bearing upon the guarantee of 
bank deposits. 

Incidentally, the Steagall Bill, 
which passed the House of Represen- 
tatives without even the formality of 


The Situation In 5 Paragraphs 


1. The urge for bank legislation is not 
confined to legislators, but is being demand- 
ed by non-banking publications, chambers 
of commerce, and depositors. 


2. We must take into account the wide- 
spread determination on the part of the 
depositing public to seek remedies for what 
it considers an intolerable situation. 


3. Negative opposition, destructive 
criticism, without offering a constructive 
alternative, is, in the majority of cases, in- 
effective, and so bankers must offer con- 
structive suggestions for improved laws. 


4. It appears that unless something akin 
to the federal liquidating corporation pro- 
posed in the Glass Bill is provided, public 
opinion will demand something much more 
distasteful to bankers. 


5. We must never forget the demon- 
strated facts that all banks are 
dependent upon each other. 


a record vote, was but one of 17 
separate bills providing for guaran- 
tee of bank deposits. It was gener- 
ally recognized at the Capitol that 
bills of this tenor evoked the greatest 


inter- 


popular response and endorsement 
ever received by a proposed piece of 
legislation in recent years. Thou- 
sands of letters per day poured in 
upon the sponsors. of these bills, 
endorsing in the strongest possible 
terms the general idea of guaran- 
teed bank deposits. 


Most experienced bankers are 
opposed to the guarantee of bank 
deposits, and with good _ reason. 
However, a sprinkling of letters from 
bankers endorsing the principle of 
guarantee of bank deposits was re- 
ceived by sponsors of the various 
bills. As a matter of fact, the 
tremendous pressure behind legisla- 
tion looking to the guarantee of 
bank deposits was unquestionably 
responsible for much of the energy 
displayed by the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency in draft- 
ing and reporting out favorably the 
Glass Bill. 

Many members of the Committee 
stated in confidence that unless some- 
thing akin to the Federal 
Liquidating Corporation is 
provided, as in the Glass 
Bill, publie opinion will de- 
mand something much more 
distasteful to bankers. This 
factor cannot be overlooked 
without running grave risk 
of unconsciously permitting 
radical legislation to secure 
a following through failure 
on the part of bankers to 
accept something far less 
harmful, even if it is 
counter to a traditional ob- 
jection to the principle of 
guarantee of bank deposits. 

The Steagall Bill for 
guarantee of bank deposits 
(not to be confused with 
the Glass-Steagall Act for 
liberalization of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System) sets 
up a Federal Bank Liquid- 
ating Board to administer 
a fund to be raised by: 

a. A Federal treasury 
subseription of an 
amount equal to the 
franchise payments by 
federal reserve banks 
to the government 

b. A levy upon the sur- 
plus account of each 
federal reserve bank 

ce. Assessments on member and par- 
ticipating non-member banks 
d. Borrowings not to exceed $500,- 

000,000 from the Reconstruc- 

tion Finance Corporation 
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Assessments upon member banks, 
the aggregate amount of which would 
be restricted to $100,000,000 in any 
one year, would be employed to meet 
the claims of depositors of suspended 
member banks. The Glass Bill, on 


all that the interest of the depositor 
is paramount to every other consid- 
eration; and secondly, that banking 
facilities, particularly those of the 
Federal Reserve System, must be 
conserved for the benefit of industry, 


of the Federal Reserve Board 
over federal reserve opera- 
tions. 

3. The protection of commercial 
banks from the undue infltience 
of corporations engaged in buy- 


the other hand, 
contains no pro- 
vision to guaran- 
tee deposits, but 
only preseribes a 
means of realiz- 
ing on the assets 
of suspended 
banks and of 
making early dis- 
tributions to de- 
positors. 

Most bankers 
will probably 
agree that guar- 
antee systems, 
which have been 
set up and later 
abandoned in cer- 
tain of our states, 
have operated 
generally to en- 
courage unsound 
banking methods 
and to impose un- 
fair burdens upon 


What The Steagall 
Bill Proposes 


1. A federal liquidating 
board to administer a fund 
for guaranteeing bank de- 
posits would be set up 
promptly. 


2. A federal treasury 
subscription of an amount 
equal to the franchise pay- 
ment of the federal reserve 
bank to the government 
would be made to the funds 
to be used by this liquidat- 
ing board. 


3. There would be also a 


levy upon the surplus ac- 


What The Glass 
Bill -Proposes 


1. Control by the Federal 
Reserve system through the 
use of Federal Reserve funds 
with respect to speculation 
in securities. 


2. The intensification of 
control of the Federal Re- 
serve Board over Federal 
Reserve operations. 


3. The protection of 
commercial banks from the 
undue influence of corpora- 
tions engaged in buying and 
selling securities. 


4. Recognition, legaliza- 


ing and sell- 

ing securi- 

ties. 

4. Recognition, 
legalization 
and super- 
vision of 
group bank- 
ing. 

5. A further 
extension of 
branch bank- 
ing by na- 
tional banks. 

6. A general 
tighteningof 
bank super- 
vision by the 
federal au- 
thorities. 

7. The creation 
of a Federal 
Liquidating 
Corporation 
to aid de- 
positors in 


- 


sound bankers 
and conservative 
institutions. The serve bank. 
system of guaran- 
tee of bank de- 
posits, proposed 
under the Stea- 
gall Bill, tends 
to place a premi- 
um upon unsound 
banking methods, 
and, in the end to 
affect adversely 
both sound and 
unsound banks 
without  distine- 
tion. Aceording- 
ly, it will prob- 
ably be opposed by the great major- 
ity of bankers. However, the public 
is demanding quicker action in con- 
nection with paying off depositors of 
closed banks and the method pre- 
scribed in the Glass Bill appears to 
meet this requirement without undue 
strain upon participating banks. Its 
passage, moreover, would probably 
serve to forefend agitation for en- 
actment of legislation providing 
outright guarantee of bank deposits. 


ments 


banks. 


The two guiding principles which 
have actuated Senator Glass in 
drafting the ‘‘ Banking Act of 1932,”’ 
which bears his name, are, first of 
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count of each federal re- 


4. There would be assess- 
on member and 
Participating non-member 


§. In addition to this, 
when necessary, borrowings 
not to exceed $500,000,000 
would be allowed from the 
Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 


tion and 


tional banks. 


6. A general tightening 
of bank supervision by the 
federal authorities. 


7. The 


closed banks. 


trade and agriculture—and not 
monopolized for the speculative 
carrying of securities either directly 
through collateral loans made to a 
bank’s eustomers, or through loans 
made to brokers for the ultimate use 
of the brokers’ customers. 

In furtherance of these basic 
principles, the Glass Bill provides 
for: 


1. The control by the Federal Re- 
serve System of the use of 
Federal Reserve funds with re- 
spect to speculation in secur- 
ities. 

2. The intensification of control 


supervision of 
group banking. 


5. A further extension 
of branch banking by na- 


creation of a 
federal liquidating corpora- 
tion to aid depositors in 


closed banks. 
The bill author- 
izes the Federal 
Reserve Board to 
suspend a mem- 
ber bank from the 
further use: of 
Federal Reserve 
facilities, if it is 
found that such 
bank is making 
any undue use of 
bank eredit to 
finance specula- 
tions in securities. 
This is not a new 
power to the 
Board, but is an 
intensification and clarification of 
authority already granted by the 
Federal Reserve Act. 


The other principal Federal Re- 
serve feature is similarly in the 
direction of a clarification of the 
Federal Reserve Act and provides, 
on the one hand, for a closer super- 
vision of the open market transac- 
tions of the federal reserve banks 
by the Federal Reserve Board, and, 
on the other, for a recognition of 
the responsibility of the Federal Re- 
serve Board for discussions and 
negotiations with foreign bankers 
with respect to central banking 
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policies in their relationship to the 
Federal Reserve System. 

The next principal feature of the 
Glass Bill is one around which there 
has been considerable controversy 
and a well-founded desire on the 
part of certain banks for further 
amendment, namely, the question of 
security affiliates. The bill touches 
this question in three aspects. 

First, the divorcee, after three 
years, of security affiliates from 
member banks where there is an 
identity of stock ownership or a sub- 
stantial overlapping of management 
personnel. 

Second, for this interim period of 
three years, and as to securities cor- 
porations otherwise affiliated, there 
is provided a system of periodical 
examinations by the federal author- 
ities and a requirement for periodi- 
eal reports of condition to the federal 
government. And third, member 
bank loans to security affiliates or 
loans to customers, collateraled by 
securities of such affiliates are re- 
stricted. 

In view of the 
general experi- 
ence with the 
operations of 
security affiliates 
during the past 
few years, it is 
probably _ inevit- 
able that they 
should be subject- 
ed to federal 
supervision. The 
question, how- 
ever, of the com- 
plete divorce: 
from affiliation 
with commercial 


the new 
issues 


Why Security Affiliates 
Must Be Kept 


1. It would be impossible 
to get along without these 
afhliates to underwrite the 
United States Treasury 
financing because 80% of 
and 
during 
handled by them. 


2. Until such time as pri- 


served, if the Glass Bill were 
amended by striking out the pro- 
vision for absolute divorce but re- 
taining the provisions for strict 
supervision and reports of financial 
condition. 


As a matter of fact, the question 
of divoreing affiliates is largely 
academic ; with the present indicated 
program of bond issues which now 
confronts the country, it is impos- 
sible to get along without the help 
of security affiliates. The United 
States Treasury program for raising 
additional funds and_ refinancing 
existing issues, the funding of pro- 
jects now carried by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation through 
issuance of bonds to be purchased 
by private investors, the long- 
deferred program of railroad, publie 
utility, industrial, and municipal 
financing on a long-term basis, all 
present difficult problems which can- 
not be met successfully without the 
assistance of our existing bond-dis- 
tributing organizations. 

A rough ap- 
praisal of the vol- 
ume of new and 
refinancing issues 
during 1931 in- 
dicates that more 
than 80% was ac- 
counted for by 
security affiliates 
and bond depart- 
ments of commer- 
cial banks. Until 
such time as pri- 
vate capital can 
were be interested in 
setting up an 
equally capable 
system of invest- 


refinanced 
1931 


banking of the — vate capital can be interested ment houses, 
business of buy- in settingup an equally capa- wholly indepen- 
ing and_ selling dent of banks, 


investment secur- 
ities where such 
business is carried 
on by a corpora- 
tion identical in 
ownership with a 
member bank 
brings up the im- 
portant question 
of long-term 
financing of com- 
merce, industry, 
ments. 

The bulk of long-term financing 
has heretofore been done through 
these security affiliates and many 
students of finance take the view 
that the country would be better 
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and local govern- 


ble system of investment 
houses, wholly independent 
of banks, the existing dis- 
tributing mechanism sup- 
plied by bond departments 
of commercial banks and 
investment afhliates is 
essential to recovery. 


the existing dis- 
tributive mechan- 
ism is essential to 
recovery. 

While the Glass 
Bill contains no 
provisions re- 
stricting member 
banks as to deal- 
ing in U. S. Gov- 
ernment, state 
and municipal bonds, it could hardly 
be expected that banks would main- 
tain bond departments, or security 
affiliates, provided their volume was 
restricted to these particular cate- 
gories. Accordingly, the federal 
government and the various state 


and municipal governments would 
be the principal sufferers, if the pro- 
visions of the bill, as originally 
drafted, should be enacted into law. 

However, further investigation of 
this important subject has probably 
influenced legislators to postpone, for 
at least five years, any thought of 
requiring absolute divorcement—and 
the trend of legislative thought is 
distinetly in the direction of omit- 
ting any provision as to divorcee, 
while providing for examination, 
rendition of periodical reports, and 
supervision. 


Federal Supervision Suggested 
For Security Affiliates 


As a matter of fact, Senator Glass, 
in bringing this provision of the bill 
to the attention of the Senate, in- 
dieated that he himself and some 
other members of the Committee 
were of the opinion that these 
affiliates should be permitted to con- 
tinue in business as such, but 
‘funder restrictions and _ require- 
ments of examination and report’’ 
rather than compelling them to 
separate, and that this federal super- 
vision over them would be ‘‘a better 
restraint and restriction’’ than to 
‘‘leave them to their own devices 
under state charter and state law.”’ 
This, he said, was a question for the 
Senate to decide. An amendment to 
this purpose will undoubtedly be 
considered by the Senate. 

The next major subject of legisla- 
tion in the bill involves the recogni- 
tion, supervision, and regulation of 
group banking. These provisions are 
satisfactory to the best type of group 
bankers in the United States. Group 
banking is usually carried on 
through means of a holding com- 
pany organized under state laws 
which controls, through stock owner- 
ship, a number of operating banks. 
Since these holding companies are 
not under the jurisdiction of the 
federal government, supervision over 
them had to be attained through 
the channel of the National Bank 
Act and the Federal Reserve Act by 
means of the device of a voting 
permit. That is to say, the bill pro- 
vides that the stock of a member 
bank shall not be voted by a holding 
company at any shareholders’ 
meeting unless such a holding com- 
pany is in the possession of a permit 
from the federal government to vote 
the stock. Under the bill, the permit 


(Continued on page 750) 
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When Making A Loan On Inventories 


Determine Credit By Markets 


W. H. JOHNSON, JR. 


Vice President, Marine Trust Company, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


BANK’S interest in marketing 
is genuine and vital. It is 
essential to the sound extension 

of eredit. 

There was a time when the state- 
ment of assets and liabili- 
ties of a company was 
quite satisfactory. Inven- 
tories, even in the retail 
establishments, were not 
so subject to obsolescence. 
They consisted of so many 
yards of piece goods; so 
many blue serge suits or 
galvanized iron coal 
seuttles or high black 
shoes; so many thousand 
board feet of white pine; 
so many  bricks—goods 
which were worth a defi- 
nite amount at the time 
and which probably 
would be worth as much 
at the same time the fol- 
lowing year. 


Today's Trade Goods 
Become Obsolete 


Quickly 


Today, things have 
changed. Style plays a 
much more important 
part. Instead of piece 
goods, inventories are 
ready-to-wear apparel. 
Instead of lath and 


Style and industrial research makes most trade goods 


obsolescent so quickly 


credit is to study the 


As a result, banks must seek and 
base their credit judgment on in- 
formation which takes into consid- 
eration the marketability of this 


inventory; its turnover, sales and 





Today, inventories need to be studied by the banker, before makin: 


that the only way to evaluate 


immediate sales possibilities. 


become orphans and thus lose their 

value from a liquidation standpoint. 

Banks today, from a standpoint of 

loaning money, have an interest in 

marketing that is very fundamental 
and deep seated. 


Factory Is Incidental 
To Marketing For 
Judging Credit 


Marketing constitutes 
the principal problem of 
a majority of a bank’s 
customers, who are manu- 
facturers selling over a 
wide territory, possibly 
national. These manufac- 
turers have an_ interest 
far beyond that of merely 
manufacturing and ship- 
ping their goods in large 
lots to jobbers or dealers. 
They must maintain an 
interest in their goods 
until they are bought by 
the ultimate consumer. 
This is indicated by the 
number of manufacturers 
who are selling direct to 
the retailer or establish- 
ing their own retail out- 
lets. 

The factory today is al- 
most incidental, from the 


bank’s viewpoint, com- 
a loan, 


plaster, the inventory is 


to be sure of the marketability of the products. Here is a standard 
cheese being “cured” before packaging. Brand is important in marketing 
and its consumer acceptance should be well-known to loan officers. 


rand of 


pared to marketing, in de- 
termining the line of ered- 


a variety of branded wall 
boards, plaster board, tile, 
stueco and veneer paneling, and so 
on. Instead of the ice box, it is a 
variety of electric refrigerator. 

The inventory of these days, worth 
so much on a certain day may de- 
preciate materially in value within 
six months due to change in style, 
new customs, new inventions, new 
developments. . 
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merchandise policies; the market ac- 
ceptability of a product. 

For example, we would recognize 
that a supply of Heinz catsup will 
retain a greater value than a supply 
of Pride-of-the-Moon catsup that 
few people ever heard of. The bank 
must have confidence that products 
—automobiles, for example—-will not 


it for any manufacturer. 

Day after day there oc- 

eur in banks interviews with manu- 

facturers, a great portion of which 

are devoted to the discussion of sales 

and marketing conditions of their 
business. 

The bank must help and advise, 
not only so far as the financial set-up 
goes, but with reference to opera- 
tions which affect the financial condi- 
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tions of each commercial customer. 
Goods are bought by individuals 

who think locally. For that reason, 

the knowledge of local conditions 

possessed by bank 

officers, branch 


and to secure new dealers in the 

distributing organization, and banks 

are usually in a position to recom- 
mend a satisfactory new dealer. 

After all, this 

problem of im- 





managers, direc- 
tors and custom- 
ers is a valuable 
tool for the astute 
sales manager. It 
is an equally good 
cheek for the mar. 
keting informa- 
tion furnished by 








provement of busi- 
ness methods is 
one which is also 
vital to the bank 
and the bank is on 
the ground. We in 
the banking busi- 
ness are interest- 
ed and anxious to 


the manufactur- work with na- 
er’s sales organ- tional distributors 
ization. in pointing out 

It is not to be to the merchant 
expected that a ; that it is to his 
banker’s knowl- Four Simple Steps advantage, _per- 


edge of national 
marketing condi- 
tions for a_ par- 
ticular item, such 
as tooth paste or 
automobiles, is as 
technically accu- 
rate as that of the 
manufacturer 


To Accurate Marketing 
Evaluation 


1. Obtain a complete na- 
tional marketing survey to 
from the sales department 
of the manufacturer. 


haps, to econcen- 
trate on few lines ; 
instead of having 
60 lines, to have 
15; that it is im- 
portant for him 
increase his 
turnover; that in 
good years he 


himself who lives should leave a 
with such prob- 2. Break this down terri- greater percent- 
lems. But when torially, if it has not been age of profits in 


it comes to terri- 
torial business 
conditions, the 
local banker is 
perhaps better 
posted than any 
other agency. 
Obviously, the 
marketing possi- 
bilities are the 
prime factors to 
consider when a 
banker is called 
upon today to 
finance trade 
goods. To evalu- 
ate properly get 
the national ex- 
pectations from 
the manufacturer, 
and check the 
veracity of these 
facts through 
those who ean give intelligent, un- 
biased reports—the local bankers. 


given 


heaters, 


machinery. 


More and more as big companies 
must take an interest in the sale of 
their products to the ultimate con- 
sumer, the financial progress of 
their dealers and distributors be- 
comes of vital interest to them. It is 
an expensive matter for them to 
have dealers go out of business 
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done already. 


3. From the maps, pop- 
ulation figures and other 
data on each community 
in your directory, 
pick out typical cities in 
each section. 


4. Communicate with 
banks in these cities, thereby 
getting accurate facts on 
local sales expectancies, re- 
gardless of whether you in- 
quire about automobiles, oil 
radios, 
material, fertilizer or farm 


the business in- 
stead of taking 
them out of the 
business, buying 
a home or spend- 
ing it, and then 
when a lean year 
comes along, find- 
ing himself 
eramped for 
working capital. 
We are interested 
in seeing that 
their overhead is 
kept down to a 
minimum; that 
on their pay rolls 
are not a lot of 
dead-heads, rela- 
tives, friends, and 
so on, the expense 
of earrying them 
preventing the 
business spending money it should 
in sound sales effort which would be 
a useful expense. 

We find also the opportunity to 
impress upon these companies the 
importance of better collection 
methods. 


building 


These problems are those which 
commercial concerns are taking an 
interest in more than ever before. 


Speaking in the vernacular, they are 
ones which are right down ‘‘our 
alley.’’ Banks are glad to cooperate 
with manufacturers in the develop- 
ment of sound dealers who are in 
business for keeps. 

Bankers have much to learn about 
marketing. They have, however, a 
crowing interest in it because it is 
so vital to the financial progress of 
the majority of their customers and 
to the soundness of the credits they 
extend the manufacturers. Banks of 
the country are glad to have manu- 
facturers come in and talk over their 
problems. Because of their intimate 
knowledge of local conditions, bank- 
ers can be of great service to their 
manufacturer customers. 


“Train Trust Officials In Vault 
Management” Says Edmonds 


‘‘The keynote of all operations af- 
fecting the vault is simplicity,’’ said 
H. C. Edmonds, vice president of 
The Northern Trust Co., Chicago, in 
his talk before a recent ‘Trust 
Conference in New York. 

‘*Responsibility must be direct and 
all rules easily understood,’’ he 
went on. ‘‘ All operations affecting it 
must be reduced to the simplest pos- 
sible number and everything that 
makes for confusion must be avoided. 
Complicated regulations, excessive 
auditing and too frequent handling 
of securities lessens safety and con- 
venience and increases danger of loss. 
Every bit of routine should be 
studied with a view to making it more 
simple and those directly in charge 
must carry their burden with intel- 
ligent interest in the handling of the 
values in charge. They should re- 
ceive the sympathetic, intelligent in- 
terest of the highest authorities in 
the management.”’ 

Mr. Edmonds said that at times 
and under some conditions the im- 
portance of vault operations may be 
overlooked and ambitious juniors or 
seniors may, in their efforts to get 
forward and upward, fail to appre- 
ciate the importance of the place 
where all the evidences of personal 
wealth are stored. He said that he 
had never been able to look at the 
matter in that way. The control 
and supervision of it should be in the 
line of promotion to high command 
and no man should be trained for 
good position without including in 
that training a thorough practical 
familiarity with vault management 
and security handling, he asserted. 


“sé 
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Use Strategy To Sell Trusts 


EDWARD A. PRUDEN 


Vice President and Trust Officer, 
Fidelity Union Trust Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


MAN’S estate is his own private 

affair. Often he is the only 

person who really knows of 
what it consists. It represents the 
fruits of his labor over a varying 
number of years, and what financial 
suecess he has achieved is represent- 
ed by what he has accumulated. He 
has worked hard in order that those 
who will some day inherit his wealth 
will be amply taken eare of. In 
order to carry out his plans for the 
future, he is desirous of making 
practical and economical provisions 
for their distribution. 

Recognizing these facts, banks are 
confronted with the problem of con- 
vineing a man that to name a bank 
or trust company under his will to 
act as his executor and trustee is 
good business judgment. But how 
can the prospect be shown that this 
procedure is the most logical? 
Advertising 
will help. 
But a fur- 
ther step is 
necessary. 
Someone 
who knows 
the advan- 
tages that 
ean be de- 
rived should 
convince the 
prospect 
that such a 
course is the 
best one for 
him to fol- 
low. 

It has 
been said 
that if the 
officers of a 
bank or 
trust com- 
pany would 
each discuss 
these prob- 
lems with 
the custom- 
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It is only logical that you can “sell” more trusts by 


following a definite program. This article tells the 


steps‘to follow in locating and soliciting prospects. 


Three Steps To 
Successful Trust 
Solicitation 


1. Get all available facts 
before you call. 


2. Obtain a letter of in- 
troduction from an officer 
friend of the prospect. 


3. Plan your interviews 
toward your objective. 


ers they come in contact with, the 
problem of obtaining new business 
for the trust department would be 
non-existent, but these men are too 





Here is a graphic presentation of the life insurance trust in conjunction with a will. 
the way for the trust solicitor. 


It is sent out first to prepare 


busy with the operating duties of 
the bank to devote much time to new 
business, except, of course, occasion- 
ally. There is a way out of this 
difficulty: the employment of men 
whose sole duty is the solicitation 
of new trust business. 

A new business man need not have 
had previous trust or selling ex- 
perience, but before he is allowed 
to go out and represent his com- 
pany he should have been trained 
thoroughly in every phase of trust 
work. He should know the laws that 
govern the disposition of estates. 
His knowledge of taxation should be 
thorough and he should be able to 
plan the complete disposition of a 
prospect’s estate when that is neces- 
sary. 

There are, of course, several ways 
in which a new business department 
ean operate, but in general the less 
detailed and 
the more 
simplified 
the opera- 
tion the 
more likely 
it is to sue- 
ceed. Com- 
plieated 
methods 
have been 
devised for 
obtaining 
new trust 
business, but 
the old rules 
of selling 
hold true— 
the more 
people seen, 
the greater 
the percent- 
age of cases 
closed. 

Two steps 
must be 
taken before 
a proper 
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Runs Are Led By Bankers 


Don’t Blame Your Depositors 


This Speech 
Stopped A Run 


“You say you need your 
money and have come to 
close your account. A lot 
of banks in which some of 
you have deposits have 
closed their doors. So you 
have come to get your 
money out of this bank be- 
fore it closes. But we have 
a different program to fol- 
low which I will explain. 

“We have a lot of deposi- 
tors in this bank and they 
are all dear to us. They are 
not all present. Some of you 
are here, others cannot get 
here. Some are feeble, some 
sick, some away on a vaca- 
tion, some have been called 
to see sick relatives, some 
are in the hospital, some are 
away at work, and some are 
so loyal to the bank that 
they will not come. So we 
will have to postpone this 
party until every depositor 
can come, for we will not 
favor part of you and neg- 
lect the others. 

“If any of you need 
money, you can surely have 
what you need, but being 
host of this party, I am to 
be judge of what you need 
today and you may come 
back tomorrow, if you need 
more. You can have what 
you need, even if you are 
obliged to borrow it from 
us, but we are not closing 
accounts for anyone. No 
rush run is going to close 
this bank and my job is to 
render equal rights to all 
but special privileges to 





This appears to be a harsh accusation, but consider 


it carefully. The author is relating his own dra- 


matic experience in stopping a threatened run. 


O ARMY can make a success- 

N ful charge without a captain. 

Did you ever hear of a run 

being made on a bank by depositors 

alone? If you have, it was a bank 
holdup, not a run. 

In a bank run, de- 
positors do not with- 
draw their funds. 
Their funds are hand- 
ed to them by the 
officers and tellers of 
the bank who, at the 
time of such perform- 
ance, are serving in the 
capacity of captains 
or leaders of a minority 
band of excited bank 
depositors. Such de- 
positors are seeking 
selfishly their own 
funds, one hundred 
eents to the dollar, 
without regard to the 
welfare of those in- 
dividuals who are also 
depositors but less for- 
tunate by their ab- 
sence from the party. 

To avoid any mis- 
understanding, I must say right here 
that I am alluding entirely to the so- 
ealled mad bank runs made by an 
army of depositors sufficient in num- 
ber to carry off in one or two days 
enough of the bank’s cash reserve to 
cause its doors to close, and not to 
the long, insidious, month-by-month 
decrease in deposit runs, which, in 
my opinion, no banker has yet been 
able to control to his entire satisfac- 
tion. 

In relation to my allusion, I wish 
to say that I know of no law or 
power in this land of ours that can 





“T’m captain of this party.” 


J. W. MeGINNIS 


Cashier, Deerfield State Bank, 
Deerfield, Ill. 


force a banker or his tellers to obey 
the commands of a minority—or 
even a majority—depositor repre- 
sentation when such obedience robs 
those who are absent of their rights 
and blasts the future happiness and 
progress of a _ whole 
community. 

We all know that our 
depositors consist of a 
widely varied class of 
human souls who have 
faith in our ability and 
courage to render 
equal rights to all who 
confide in us. Our de- 
positors consist of men 
and women, girls and 
boys, some are old, 
some are young, among 
them are fathers and 
mothers, widows and 
orphans, invalids and 
cripples. Human souls 
from all walks of life 
make up the entire 
army of depositors and 
our bank belongs to 
them. 

Anyone can take the 
money from this group of depositors 
after they have gathered it up and 
passed it through the wicket of a 
teller’s cage. It doesn’t take a 
banker to do that, but what are 
you going to do about rendering 
equal rights to these folks after you 
get their money? It doesn’t require 
a banker to take their money nor 
does it require a banker to hand it 
out to a selfish and howling minority 
mob just because it demands such 
action. 

In the name of God and all that 
is known to the mind of man per- 
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taining to the principle of right 
and wrong between our fellow be- 
ings, let me say: Before you get 
frightened into a notion to become 
captain of this mob throwing a one- 
hundred-cents-to-the-dollar cash 
party, be sure that you have 100% 
of your depositors present to share 
in the performance. And before you 
do that, be sure that you have on 
hand sufficient cash to go around in 
100% amounts. 

If you are not in a position to 
throw this kind of a party, I should 
advise that you throw none at all 
and inform your guests present ac- 
cordingly. It has been my happy 
experience that they will accept 
such a decision as right. 

Just a few months ago the writer 
had oceasion to accept or decline 
an invitation to become captain or 
host of a cash party (or so-called 
bank run) on his own bank. 

I do not wish to claim any display 
of shrewdness in such matters, for 
[ have always believed that choosing 
to do simply what is right between 
our fellow men is, in most cases, only 
to follow the line of least resistance, 
but to do a thing that is wrong and 
get by with it requires a super-mind. 

My invitation to become possessed 
with the above-mentioned leadership 
was occasioned by the closing on 
that day of some of our neighboring 
banks which we might term victims 
of that sorrowful June, 1932. 

A few hours after the news of 
these closings had reached our town, 
our party guests began to arrive 
and we immediately started talking 
about the program. Being favored 
with the capacity of captain, I was 
permitted to do most of the talking, 
so I began by greeting all who came 
with words of welcome and express- 
ed my appreciation about as follows. 

**You say you need your money 
and have come to close your account. 
I know you are here for that pur- 
pose and I appreciate your coming, 
for you are probably doing just 
exactly what I would do, were I in 
your position, and I cannot blame 
you for it. A lot of banks in which 
some of you have deposits have 
closed their doors. So you have come 
to get your money out of this bank 
before it closes. But we have a dif- 
ferent program to follow which I 
will explain. 

‘“We have a lot of depositors in 
this bank and they are all dear to 
us. They are not all present. Some 
of you are here, others cannot get 
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At The Cuttin’ Uv 
Their Pie 


Tell me, Mr. Banker, 

Shall I draw my money, too? 
It’s hard t’ break relations 
Like exist *tween me an’ you, 
But I dont jes’ like the idy 
Uv yer payin’ off a few 

Frum yer hott uv loyal patrons 
*Caus’ they got all in a stew. 


I wuz workin’ at the clover 

In the lower eighty patch 

Jes’ a-thinkin’ how the market 

Might get better fer this batch 

When I heerd a naber callin’ 

Frum the road by Hillens’ mill 

A sayin’ ‘how yer bank might 
bust 

Afore I made the hill. 


I’ve never bin a banker, 

But I’ve trusted you a heap 
An’ figger’d that our money 
You would always safely keep. 
But when you start in payin’ 
Folks without a warnin’ sound, 
It’s lookin’ purty shady, 

If yer pile dont go aroun’. 


Aunt Cynthia Brown, they 
say, is ill— 

Quite feeble an’ can’t come 

An’ all her keep is in yer 
bank— 

A widow’s needed sum; 

Bill Griggsby won’t be out, I 
hear, 

Fer ’most another week 

An’ will have t’ break his 
savin’s 

That he always let you keep. 


The Wiggins bunch that banks 
here too 

Wuz called away today 

T’ see the one that’s sick out 
West 

Afore he passed away; 

They left their chores fer me 
t? do 

Til the boy could be fetched 
back 

An’ said as how they’d wire t’ 
you 

Fer the money they might lack. 


I tell you, Mr. Banker, 

I b’lieve I’d close the door 

An’ tell t’ all the Village 

That you won’t pay any more 

*Til all the folks that built yer 
bank 

Can quietly gather by 

An’ share in equal Godly parts 


At the cuttin’ uv their pie. 
J. W. McGinnis 





here. Some of our depositors are 
feeble, some sick, some are away on 
a vacation, some have been ealled to 
see sick relatives, some are in the 
hospital, some are away at work, 
some are little children and can’t 
come, some are so loyal to the bank 
that they will not @ome. Our de- 
positors are scattered everywhere 
and we will just have to postpone 
the party. 

“‘If any of you need money, you 
can surely have what you need, but 
being host of this intended party, 
1 am to be the judge of what you 
need today and you may come back 
for more tomorrow, if you need it. 
We are not going to institute any 
30- or 60-day business. We are not 
going to employ any ‘methods or 
rules except those necessary to insure 
equal rights to all and_ special 
privileges to none. 

‘*‘Tf, as a customer of this bank, 
you are in actual need of money, 
you may have it even if you are 
obliged to borrow it, but we are not 
closing accounts for anyone. No 
rush run is going to close this bank 
and my job is to render equal rights 
to all but special privileges to none. 

‘‘No man ever went to jail for 
just being fair between folks and we 
won’t be cast into Purgatory for it 
when we die. If you think our 
program is fair, I will appreciate 
your cooperation. If you think it is 
not fair, it is our program just the 
same.’’ 

Result? You know what it was. 

We did not close a single account. 
They were told that our bank be- 
longs to its depositors as a whole 
and that their pie would not be 
sliced until all could be present to 
share in its equal parts. They all 
went home satisfied and very few 
of them drew any money at all but 
nearly all of them continued to de- 
posit regularly. 

Bank depositors are not afraid of 
their banks. If they were, they 
would not be depositors. They are 
afraid of each other. None of us 
like to hear our neighbor say, ‘‘I 
got mine.’’ In fact, they are only 
afraid that their interests will not 
be protected equally with others. 
When you have convinced a few of 
them that no squad can rush in and 
get its money 100 cents to the dollar 
and turn their backs on a closed 
bank leaving other depositors in the 
lurch, this few will soon spread the 
gospel, thus saving the banker the 
job. 
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When The Farmer And Banker Collaborated 


A Doubttul Note Was Paid 


J. M. DOWELL 


Farm Management Consultant To Banks 
and Bankers, Champaign, Ill. 


OM came up to Illinois from old 

Kentucky to farm in the big 

way that he had heard de- 
scribed. That was several years ago 
when times were ‘‘good’’ and money 
was loose. Credit was easy and he 
had a big family so he expanded, 
with the idea of 
making a ‘‘kill- 
ing’’ and then 
hitting back for 
his native heath 
with plenty of 
funds to buy a 
good-sized tobac- 
co farm, and take 
the reins as the 


Demoecratie au- come. 


Debts Can Be Paid 
In Times Like These 


1. Tom and his banker he 
made a plan for reducing 
expenses and increasing in- 


By showing the farmer how he could operate prof- 


itably, the banker made it possible for the farmer 


to meet his obligations, to the benefit of both. 


and optimistic views had led his 
banker to believe in him and to be 
liberal with credit. In fact, more 
than liberal, just at a time when 
credit should have been restricted. 
About six years ago, at the end 
of a most prosperous period, Tom 
owed the bank a 
considerable sum. 
And what was 
more, he had ac- 
cumulated other 
bills upon which 
had given 
notes, some of 
which were past 
due. A judgment 
or two came to 


thority of his ‘ record. 
community. 2. Livestock was to be This was not 
He doesn’t raised and fed for market. such a rosy situa- 


smoke, but he is 
the easy-going 
sort who ean chew 
the natural leaf 
with more than 
passing satisfac- 
tion, and portray 
in detail just what 
benefits would ac- 
erue from an un- 
disputed Demo- 
cratic administra- 
tion. 

All in all, he 
isn’t a bad sort, 
and would have 
you know that he 
is well-fixed for 
farming with that 
foree of boys of 
his, and also that he is well-versed 
on the proper methods of stock rais- 
ing, especially sheep and hogs, of 
which he produces many. 

But the post-war period, of 
‘down and down”’ instead of ‘‘up 
and up’’, was more than he had 
anticipated. Also his good nature 
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4. The 


debts 


3. Equipment and power 
was to be improved. 


money from 
every sale was to be used to 
liquidate bank loans and 
without 
their maturity. 


§. As a result of follow- 
ing this plan and using his 
own family instead of hired 
help, all bank notes and 
other obligations are paid 
and there is a nice surplus 
of livestock still to be sold. 


tion, but it proved 
to be the turning 
point. Tom and 
his banker had a 
conference and 
outlined a farm- 
ing and feeding 
program, with the 
work to be done 
by horses. That 
called for the ex- 
change of a 
couple of teams 
of mules for good 
mares, and the 
advance of a little 
more money to 
make up the dif- 
ference. Also the 
judgments had to 
be satisfied, and a plan of procedure 
was outlined whereby purchases and 
sales were to be cleared through the 
land-owner with payments on his 
obligations to be made to the bank 
and other outstanding note holders 
at every date when sales were made. 

It has been said that the average 


regard to 


accumulates his debts in 
times and pays them off 
(through the nose or otherwise) in 
hard times. That is exactly what 
Tom started out to do. Until then, 
he had sold most of his grain to the 
elevators, but the new plan called 
for the feeding of it. To get going, 
the owner of the land furnished 
brood sows, breeding ewes, and cows, 
selling a half interest to Tom 
against his note, but keeping title 
through the use of a conditional bill 
of sale. 

What at first looked like a most 
difficult problem, has worked out 
most agreeably all around, and all 
during a period when prices of 
almost everything were continually 
falling. 

Tom, together with the assistance 
of his two boys, operates 320 acres 
on a livestoek lease plan. 

He has paid his banker in full, 
and just recently, through the sale 
of a ear-load of hogs and a consider- 
able number of lambs, has repaid the 
landowner in full for all advances 
for livestock. His mares have done 
a world of work, as well as having 
brought forth a number of colts, a 
half dozen of which are still on hand 
and growing into money. He has 
a full line-up of tools, including a 
tractor. 

I wish you could see his pride in 
the large amount of various sorts 
of livestock on hand. He not only 
owns his good brood mares and 
other horses as well as his machinery, 
but also a half interest in the grain, 
hay, hogs, eattle and sheep. 

On June Ist I made a list of the 
stock and grain on hand, which I 
am certain will surprise the reader, 
because Tom has acquired this 
equity during a period when many 
—in fact most—farmers have had 
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How One Bank Guided A State 


Through A Trying Financial Situation 


J. V. TUTTLE 


HE ‘‘ American Banks’”’ started 

playing godfather to the banks 

and the State of Tennessee on 
election day, November 4, 1930. 

Caldwell and Co. was closely allied 
to the political powers of the state. 
Too, the company had experienced 
its share of difficulties in marketing 
its issues. So, on election day the 
banks of Nashville asked that a com- 
mittee of bankers, headed by Paul 
M. Davis, chairman of the American 
National Bank, act in an advisory 
capacity. 

This committee went into action 
the same day and asked the super- 
intendent of banks to make an ex- 
amination of the Bank of Tennessee. 

The Bank of Tennessee was not a 
commercial 
bank in the 
sense of serv- 
ing the com- 
munity. It 
was a_ bank 
which accept- 
ed deposits 
from corpor- 
ations, states, 
counties and 
municipali- 
ties, whose 
issues Cald- 
well and Co. 
was finane- 
ing. It was 
operating in 
the same office 
as Caldwell 
and Co. The 
stoek was 
owned, either 
by Caldwell 
and Co. or by 
those con- 
nected with 
Caldwell and 





As a result 
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refinancing of state obligations, loans to count 


This drama, selected from many instances of banker 


leadership, shows the heroic efforts of a bank to pre- 


serve and strengthen the finances of a commonwealth. 


of this examination, the superinten- 
dent of banks was appointed receiver 
on Nov. 7, 1930. The bankers com- 
mittee continued to function with 
reference to Caldwell and Co. for 
about ten days, when they deter- 
mined that Caldwell and Co. was 
hopelessly insolvent and advocated 
a receiver. 

The closing of the Bank of Ten- 
nessee was followed by the closing 
of other banks which Caldwell and 
Co. controlled, as well as some which 
were close to the political powers of 
the state. 

The closing of these banks dis- 
closed that each had large deposits 
of state funds. The closing of the 
Bank of Tennessee and the receiver- 


ship of Caldwell and Co. brought 
pressure from depositors on the 
Fourth and First National Bank 
and the Nashville Trust Co., both 
known as Caldwell banks. With- 
drawals forced these banks to borrow 
from the Federal Reserve Bank and 
eastern correspondents in heavy 
amounts. When their ability to bor- 
row had been exhausted, the Ameri- 
ean National Bank loaned _ the 
Fourth and First about $5,000,000. 

The directors of the Fourth and 
First realized that they could not 
continue to meet withdrawals. A 
merger agreement was entered into 
with the American National Bank 
and the American Trust Company. 
This agreement was signed on Nov- 

ember 14. 








The officers and board of directors of the American Banks in Nashville, Tennessee, 
Co that there is a solution to every problem. Many hours of consultations evolv 
: advisory committee to a failing investment house, a $5,000,000 loan and then absorption of a bank in difficulties, 


roved the wisdom of the saying 
their solutions, which were an 


banks, flotation of a bond issue for schools of the state. 
and in other ways, these banks safeguarded their community. 


The Fourth 
and First Na- 
tional and 
the Nashville 
Trust Co. 
owned control 
of four banks 
in nearby 
towns, and a 
stock interest 


in a fifth. 
This contro! 
was also 


passed to the 
American 
Banks. 

On Thanks- 
giving Day, 
the American 
National 
Bank placed 
its name upon 
the main 
office of the 
Fourth and 
First Nation- 
al Bank, and 
on all its 11 
branches. 
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In these 








Withdrawals ceased *immediately ; 
and withdrawn funds began to be 
redeposited. 

As a result of the failure of Cald- 
well and Co. and controlled banks, 
and certain banks close to the 
political powers, a large amount of 
State of Tennessee funds were tied 
up. The State Treasurer found the 
cash resourees of the state in a de- 
pleted condition, foreing the state to 
eall heavily on all other depository 
banks. The state also 
had $5,000,000 of short- 
time obligations ma- 
ture about this time. 
No funds were avail- 
able to meet them. The 
state’s budget was un- 
balaneed and it faced 
default. 

The American Na- 
tional Bank is_ the 
largest bank in Ten- 
nessee and, located as 
it is in the capital city, 
felt its responsibility 
in helping the state to 
refinanee this $5,000,- 
000 of obligations. This 
was accomplished. 

A further result of 
the state’s funds being 
tied up in these and 
other closed banks, was 
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How One Bank 
Protected The Financial 
Security Of A State 


1. It organized a com- 
mittee which served in an 
advisory capacity to a fail- 
ing national bond house. 


2. It loaned $5,000,000 
to a bank related 
to the bond house 
after its failure, 
and ended by 
absorbing it to 
protect the depos- 
itors. It also ab- 
sorbed all branch 
banks and out-of- 
town banks of the 
failing bank. 


3. It refinanced 
$5,000,000 state 
obligations which 
otherwise would 


have defaulted. 
4. It made lib- 





the necessity of the 
state for using all 
funds available, even in the smaller 
banks, for operating expenses. 
Under the customary operation in 
handling the state’s finances, a sub- 
stantial amount of these funds would 
have remained on deposit with 
country banks. 

Not anticipating this, many of 
them had loaned the funds in their 
local communities. 


Here again, the American Banks 
felt their responsibility to keep con- 
ditions in Tennessee as_ nearly 
normal as possible. They granted 
credit to these correspondent banks 
just as liberally, or probably more 
liberally, than had been the policy 
in past years. The uppermost 
thought in the mind of the manage- 
ment was that situations as they 
arose be handled to the best inter- 
ests of the community and of all 
concerned. 

Partly as a result of this policy 
THE BanKERS Montuuy of Febru- 
ary, 1932, under the title of ‘‘ What 
Actually Happened to Banking in 
1931,’’ showed the failures of banks 
in Tennessee to be only 9.7% (the 
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eral loans to many 
country banks in 
dire circumstances due to 
unexpected withdrawal of 
state deposits. 


§. It organized and float- 
ed a $5,000,000 bond issue 
to finance operations of 
Tennessee schools. 


6. It furnished executive 
heads to two districts of the 
Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and acted for 
many small banks in secur- 
ing much needed funds 
from that source. 


7. It subscribed to and 
otherwise supported the 
National Credit Corpora- 
tion. 


8. It maintained an ac- 
tive credit policy through- 
out the entire era of eco- 
nomic stress. 


lowest bracket), while the average 
loss of banks in the United States 
was 11.8%, and one state was over 
25%. 

The state treasury continued short 
of funds and desired to borrow $5,- 
000,000 more to care for the con- 
tinued operation of the schools. This 
emergency arose at a time when the 
New York market for securities was 
at its lowest ebb. State of Tennessee 
obligations were being offered by 
corporations of the East, under 
pressure, on a basis to earn 6%. 


Yet, through the influence of the 
American Banks, $2,000,000 of new 
bonds were sold, and arrangements 
were made at once for the sale of 
the remaining $3,000,000. This was 
accomplished by bringing contend- 
ing political factions together, pass- 
ing proper legislation, and balancing 
the state budget for the first time 
in many years. 

When the National Credit Cor- 
poration was formed, the American 
National Bank took an active part. 
A committee was appointed with 
Nashville as headquarters to serve 
all of Tennessee in the Sixth Federal 
Reserve District. The American Na- 
tional Bank was the largest stock- 
holder in this zone and was influen- 
tial in helping the banks of Ten- 
nessee with this emergency financing. 


When the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation was organized, a com- 
mittee headed by Paul M. Davis, 
chairman of the American National 
Bank, went to Washington and 
helped secure emergency financing 
for certain Tennessee banks. There 
has since been an advisory committee 
appointed to serve that portion of 
Tennessee in the Sixth Federal Re- 
serve District. Paul M. Davis is 
chairman of that committee. 


It may be that those bankers who 
are more nearly in territory that 
is competitive between Nashville and 
other reserve cities, realize more 
fully than do the banks immediately 
surrounding Nashville how great the 
task was that the American Banks 
undertook and how well they per- 
formed it. Those in nearby com- 
munities and in Nashville take the 
service of the American National 
Bank as a matter of course because 
they apparently have no realization 
or appreciation of what has hap- 
pened in other parts of the country 
—and what could just as well have 
happened in Nashville and middle 
Tennessee, if the American Banks 
had not taken the stand they did. 
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A Plan For Converting Funds ~ 


Based On The Experience Of 249 Banks 


ELLIS DEAN McFARLAND 


HE facts here presented were 

obtained by a detailed analysis 

of all the figures available from 
249 banks in an area where condi- 
tions are comparable. Several months 
have been required to tabulate and 
analyze the figures. The result is 
a program of fund management that 
has the advantage of having been 
tested during five years of good 
times and during the most trying 
three years American banking has 
ever experienced. 

Of the 249 banks studied, 66 are 
still open, 49 merged or were taken 
over by other banks, and 134 have 
closed. What caused some to fail? 
Why did one remain open while a 
similar bank in the same neighbor- 
hood had to close? How does the 
statement of the one bank differ from 
that of the other? 

This detailed study of the manage- 
ment policies of these banks, as 
revealed by their statements, in- 
dieates clearly that some practices 
eannot be followed long without 
serious results. 

This survey is divided into two 
periods, namely, the five prosperous 
years of 1924-1928 inclusive, and 
the three depression years, 1929- 
1931 inclusive. 

The study of the two periods 
enables us to observe the policies 
followed in the prosperity years as 
compared with those of the lean 
period. 

Banks were classified according to 
size of net worth; that is, capital, 
surplus and undivided profits. They 
were also grouped according to open 
banks and closed and merged banks. 
The merged group included those 
banks which had been taken over 
by other banks, and are considered 
as closed banks. 

The first striking fact is that the 
banks which closed showed $5.80 
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An analysis of these banks’ policies during pros- 


perity and depression years is a basis for testing the 


profit expectancy of any fund conversion policy. 


Six Policies Of The 
Banks Which Are Open 


1. The banks which 
stayed open carried 50% 
more government securities 
than those which closed. 


2. They increased these 
holdings during the time of 
adverse conditions, while 
the other banks reduced 
theirs. 


3. They invested 30% less 
in secondary reserves during 
good times. 


4. They decreased their 
loans in less prosperous 
times, while banks that 
closed showed an increase. 


§. They invested 20% 
of capital funds in build- 
ing, as against 30% for the 
other banks. 


6. They loaned more on 
collateral, and less on real 
estate and unsecured. 


more in eapital stock, surplus, and 
undivided profits for each $100 of 
deposits than those that are still 
open. This indicates that it is not 
the -amount of net worth which 
counts, but it is the way in which 
the money is invested that deter- 
mines the safety of a bank. 

The group of closed banks had 
$20.71 in net worth for each $100 
in deposits during the three bad 


years; whereas, the open banks had 
$20.09. The banks which remained 
open also showed, during the good 
years, a much greater quantity in 
deposits per dollar of net worth 
than the banks which later closed. 
This must mean that the banks 
which weathered the storm had a 
bigger patronage during the money- 
making years of 1924-1928. 

The second step in the analysis 
brings out clearly the necessity of 
liquidity in lean years. The banks 
which discontinued, carried less cash 
during the depression years than 
before. 

The institutions which did not 
close kept in cash $2.93 more per 
$100 in deposits than they felt was 
necessary when times were good. 
Even in the better years, the banks 
which remained open had $20.36 in 
eash ; whereas, the banks which later 
failed carried only $17.84. Further- 
more, the closed banks had decreased 
the amount of cash on hand during 
1929-1931, a policy directly opposite 
to that of the open banks. 

The banker who hesitates to buy 
government bonds will be interested 
in learning that in this area, the 
banks which stayed open carried a 
larger percentage of their depositors’ 
money in government bonds than did 
the banks which failed. (See the 
charts for exact amounts.) 

The banks which succeeded in 
keeping open owned 53% more 
government bonds during the money- 
making years. Furthermore, the 
open banks earried approximately 
100% more in government bonds in 
1929-31 than did those which were 
foreed out of business. 

The closed banks spent $5.38 for 
government bonds for every $100 in 
deposits in the first 5 years under 
study, and only $4.47 in the second 
period of 3 years. The open banks 
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are still open. Forty-nine merged or were taken over, and 134 were closed. 


——_--— 





sacrificed earnings of prin- 
cipal for security and pur- 
ehased $8.22 worth of 
government bonds for the 
first period and $8.96 for 
every $100 of their de- 
posits in the latter period. 

This is indeed a valuable 
lesson for the man who 
claims that a bank cannot 
be run by putting any con- 
siderable amount of money 
in government securities. 
Apparently, one of the 
main reasons why these 
banks closed is because 
they did not keep enough 
of their money in these 
very securities. 

Another reason why so 
many banks failed was 
because they had too many 
bonds which could be sold 
only at a great sacrifice. 
In 1924-28 the closed 
banks earried $30.23 in 
secondary reserves for each 
$100 in deposits as against 
$21.77 in the ease of the 
open banks. This means 
that in the prosperous 
years, the better banks in- 
vested nearly 30% less of 
their deposits in secondary 
reserves and 50% more in 
primary reserves. 





Even when deposits fell 
off in 1929-31, the banks 
which failed still main- 
tained $30.41 in secondary 
reserves for every $100 of 
gross deposits. When it 
became evident that they 
were slipping, either they 
tried to sell their bonds 
and could not or they tried 
to keep going by main- 
taining about the same ratio of 
secondary reserves to gross deposits 
as they had in the previous five 
years. 

In the good years, the open banks 
had $21.77 in bonds and securities 
other than government issues for 
every $100 of depositors’ money and 
$25.10 in the depression years. This 
probably means that even these 
better banks had plenty of bonds 
which they could not sell except at 
a great loss. 

The accompanying charts indicate 
that the closed banks increased the 
proportion of their loans to total 
resources from $42.74 in the first 
period, to $55 for every $100 of total 
resources in the second period. Over 
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Comparative Figures on Loans 


During Favorable and Unfavorable Periods 
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It is apparent that the lending of too large a proportion on real estate and unsecured loans contributed to the down- 
fall of 134 banks that closed and 49 that had to merge. Chart an analysis of your own loan figures in the dotted line 
areas to see how your loan policies compare with those of other successful banks. The liquidity figures are shown in 


the chart on the opposite page. 


one-half of their total resources were 
loaned in a period of unusual dis- 
tress! 

The open banks eut down their 
ratio of loans to total resources from 
$54.51 to $50.55 per $100 of total 
resourees, a decrease of about 7%. 
Since a later study of this same 
survey shows that the better banks 
loaned about the same amount of the 
money on deposit in the less pros- 
perous years as they did in good 
times, it is clearly evident that the 
strength of the open banks was in- 
ereased by adding government bonds 
and other bonds and securities to 
their reserves of cash. 

The failed banks did try to re- 
trench in the depression years by 


loaning about 14% less of the de- 
positors’ dollar, but the ratio of 
loans to resources increased by 
nearly 30%. Of course, this change 
has but one meaning: that total 
resources slipped away from them 
much faster than the cutting down 
of their loans. 


One of the major causes of these 
bank failures was that too much of 
the stockholders’ money was tied up 
in building and fixtures. Even in 
the good years, the banks which 
later closed had $32.45 for each $100 
of their stockholders’ money invested 
in the building. Then the amount 
of surplus and undivided profits 
dwindled until these banks had about 
40% of their total net worth in a 
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building. 

Even in the money-making period, 
those banks which stayed open had 
only 22.66% of deposits tied up in 
a building and the equipment. This 
figure dropped to $19.23 per $100 
in the years 1929-31, which is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the open 
banks increased their capital to some 
extent. 

This survey also shows that the 
open banks wrote down the value 
of their buildings each year in ac- 
cordance with a conservative ac- 
counting practice. 

In the first period, there was very 
little difference in the loaning poli- 
cies of the closed bank group and the 
open bank group. The former group 
of banks loaned $64.03 out of every 
$100 on deposit; whereas, the latter 
group loaned $65.04. Even in the 
second period of the analysis, the 
open banks increased their quantity 
of loans by 52 cents per $100 of de- 
posits. 

In spite of the decreasing new 
loans and the dropping of deposits, 
the failing banks showed a falling 
off from $64.03 to $55.10, or 14% 
less of the depositors’ money being 
loaned. This change is proof con- 
elusive that they retrenched when 
the depression set in; but it was not 
fast enough. 

These figures show that it was not 
the amount of money loaned which 
finally caused one set of banks to 
fail and another set to stay open, 
but it was the safety of the loans 
which counted. The closed banks, 
more greedy for profits, made loans 
which could not be paid when due. 

Comparing the banks which failed 
with the ones which remained open, 
we find that the closed banks loaned 
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nearly 50% more money on real 
estate in the good years than did 
the banks which kept going. The 
former made nearly one-third of 
their loans on real estate, whereas, 
the better banks loaned only about 
20%. 

The figures show that in the bad 
years the closed banks had about 
40% on real estate and the open 
banks had only 27.57%. Here again 
the decrease in total amount of bank 
loans helps to indicate an increase 
in percentage of total loans credited 
to real estate. 


Beeause of the lack of liquidity 
which real estate loans afford, such 
a study points very clearly to the 
faulty judgment which was practiced 
by some bankers in extending their 
loans too far in an effort to increase 
their earning assets. They increased 
their earnings for a while but, as 
a result, they lost the principal. 
Since the money was, for the most 
part, the property of the depositors, 
it became serious business when the 
patrons began to close their accounts. 


It is quite apparent from this 
survey, that the banks which had 
to give up were manned by persons 
who were not such good judges on 
what constitutes a safe loan. 


The closed banks made more un- 
secured loans than the open banks, 
both in 1924-28 and in 1929-31. The 
difference was from $30.24 for the 
former to $28.07 for the latter. 

The decrease in quantity of these 
unsecured loans from the prosperous 
years to the depression period was 
about the same in each case, namely, 
about $6. 

It was the loaning policy, beyond 
all doubt, which led to the downfall 


of a great many of these banks. The 
closed banks had loaned decidedly 
more money on real estate and on 
character and far less on collateral 
security than had the banks which 
succeeded in keeping open. 

The solvent banks made 50% of 
their loans on collateral in the pros- 
perous period as well as during the 
hard times. The closed banks had 
only $38.31 out of every $100 loaned 
during the good years and $37.31 in 
the years 1929-31. 

This brings us to the conclusion 
that the ideal situation would be to 
split up the loans into about 50% 
with collateral security, 25% on real 
estate, and about 25% on character 
loans. To improve that situation, 
most good bankers, if given a chance 
now, would likely increase the 
amount loaned on collateral and 
decrease the other two classes of 
loans. 

Summarizing the whole survey, the 
accompanying table indicates very 
clearly what the management of the 
closed banks did which that of the 
open banks did not do. Of course, it 
is true that some of the well-managed 
banks closed because they could not 
make a profit after heavy with- 
drawals of deposits. 

The table shows approximately 
how the banks in the survey area 
handled the dollars belonging to the 
depositors as well as those of the 
stockholders. 

Any banker will find it a very 
fascinating study to compare what 
he is doing in his own bank with 
the figures in this study. 

Our best banks can do a great 
deal to increase public confidence by 
publishing their figures, if they cor- 
respond with the figures here given. 
It might help a great deal to have 
the charts and the table available at 
the meetings of the board so that 
directors can see clearly how their 
own motions will affect their own 
pocketbooks. Directors might decide 
to reduce dividends, if they had 
such a chart as a warning indicating 
to them that if they voted their 
usual large dividend it would reduce 
their most liquid assets to a level 
of that of banks which have closed. 

Loan officers may be more cautious 
about some of their decisions if they 
have this table before them. Natur- 
ally, no bank ean afford to take too 
great a chance with the depositors’ 
money. If there is to be any risk 
taken, it must be with the funds of 
the stockholders. 
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How lo Handle Box Renters 


Who Make Unusual Demands 


JULIEN JANIS 


Vanager, First National Safe Deposit 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


T IS 15 minutes before the vaults 

are open to the public, but the 

guard announces that Mrs. S. is 
impatient to gain access to her safe 
as she must catch the Eastern 
Limited in half an hour. The 
manager hesitates, but he has known 
her husband for years, so he grants 
permission. Mrs. 8. is 
permitted access, her 
errand is quickly accom- 
plished and she departs 
with a gracious smile 


for the manager’s 
courtesy. 
As the vaults are 


thrown open, it sudden- 
ly comes to the man- 
ager’s mind that in last 
evening’s Herald he saw 
a headline: ‘‘The Great 
Sunlight Insurance Company Placed 
In Hands Of Receiver By A Minor- 
ity Stock Holder.’’ This company 
is the bank’s largest customer, so he 
immediately has a seal put on the 
company’s safes. Then he discovers 
in this morning’s paper that the 
receivership had been held up by an 
injunction from the Supreme Court. 
Should he remove the seal? Some- 
thing has to be done at once, so he 
ealls the bank’s attorney and while 
he is talking, the insurance com- 
pany’s officials arrive. 

‘*No, don’t give access. I will call 
you in a few minutes,’’ the attorney 
advises. 

The insurance company’s officers 
demand an explanation, asking the 
manager if he has not seen the 
morning Globe. The manager asks 
them to be seated for a few minutes, 
and he continues with his mail. 

It is just 9:15. The vault atten- 
dant is beside the manager’s desk. 

*‘T thought you might be inter- 
ested, sir, to know that Mr. S. just 
called, opened his box, turned white 
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With from 850 to 1,800 customers demanding 


access, unusual cases come up almost every day. 


An attorney must be handy to answer questions. 


Four Trying Questions 
And Their Answers 


1. Is it wise to give ac- 
cess to a box renter’s deputy 
before the regular hour of 
opening the vaults? 
Answer—No. 


2. Is it wise to 
give access to the 
officers of a bank- 
rupt concern, if the 
receivership has 
been held up by 
order of the state 
supreme court? 
Answer—Ask the supreme 
court for authority. 


3. What attitude should 
a vault manager assume 
when an excited customer 
declares that some valuables 
have been left in the booth, 
if his records show that the 
goods were not found? An- 
swer—He should try to be 
helpful but should stand 
for the bank’s rights. 


4. Two executors rent a 
box for estate property and 
require that both executors 
and a representative of a 
surety company must be 
present whenever the box 
is open. One dies. Should 
the other executor and the 
surety representative be 
given access? Answer—No. 


and said, ‘My Lord, she’s robbed 
me of everything I own!’ and then 
went out.’’ , 

**Did you tell Mr. S. that his wife 
was here this morning ?”’ 

**No, sir. I thought it better not 
to.”’ 

Again the manager seeks advice 
from the attorney. ‘‘Tell me,’’ he 
requests, ‘‘if a deputy should call 
before the opening hour of the vaults 
and abstract the contents of the 
renter’s box with dishonest intent, 
would the renter have recourse 
against the bank?”’ 

**Yes, IL think he would. At least, 
it would create a very difficult situa- 
tion.’’ 

The manager put down the re- 
ceiver and wiped his brow. Before 
he could draw another breath, the 
insurance company’s officials were 
again at his desk demanding access. 

‘*We have a delivery of bonds to 
make and we’ll rent boxes elsewhere, 
if this is the way we’re going to 
be treated,’’ one of them proclaimed 
belligerently. The ringing of the 
phone saved the manager from re- 
plying. It is the attorney, who tells 
him that the Supreme Court advises 
that the receivership is held up and 
that it will be all right to grant 
access to the vaults. The manager 
personally removes the seal and the 
situation is ironed out. 

He has just settled at his desk to 
dictate to his secretary when his 
assistant announces a lady with 
amber-colored glasses. 

‘‘Have you found anything? I 
mean jewelry,’’ she questions some- 
what breathlessly. 

**May I ask what kind of jewelry, 
and when you lost it?”’ 

**T didn’t lose it. I left it in one 
of those rooms when I was here on 
the 14th. I had rings, brooches and 
pins, all set with diamonds and they 
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are worth every cent of $25,000. I 
kept them in two little chamois bags. 
I removed them from the top of 
the box to get some papers and laid 
them on the table. I can see them 
just as plainly as though they were 
before me this very minute.”’ 

‘‘I’m_ sorry,’” the manager is 
forced to reply, ‘‘but we have found 
nothing of that description. May 
I suggest that you examine your 
box in my presence to see that you 
haven’t overlooked them.’’ 

The lady reluctantly consents, but 
the examination is futile. 

‘**My goodness, ’’ the lady bemoans, 
‘*it’s every piece of jewelry I have 
in the world.’’ 

‘*Suppose you look carefully at 
home, you might have intended—’’ 

‘**T didn’t intend anything. I left 
them in that room and some one 
here must have found them. Your 
attendants tell me the doors lock 
when a renter comes out and they 
examine the room immediately.”’ 

‘Isn't it possible that you might 





be mistaken about having had them 
in the box?’’ 

The lady looks at the manager in 
disgust and walks out. 

The manager finishes his dictat- 
ing. It is now noon and he is about 
to go out for lunch when he is 
stopped by a _ well-dressed, rather 
handsome young man who says that 
the cashier sent him down and that 
he has a sad story to relate. 

‘*T am the president of a contract- 
ing company and some time ago I 
was being sued for $15,000. It was 
a frame up. I talked to my lawyer 
and he advised me to put my safe 
deposit box in the name of someone 
else. I thought that a great idea, 
and put it in the name of my young 
lady secretary. Now the suit has 
been settled, but the young lady 
refuses to return my securities. I 
put about $80,000 worth of them in 
the box, but I’m sure she’s never 
opened it. You see, as a matter of 
fact—well, what I want to know is, 
is there any way I can get into the 
box myself ?”’ 

‘*T’m afraid not. I think you had 
better see another lawyer.’’ 

‘*T guess that’s what I'll have to 
do. Thanks a lot.’’ And he left. 

The manager’s secretary spoke, 
“The young lady he spoke of was 
here yesterday. It was she who 
ealled up and asked that we not 
tell any one she had been in.’’ 

‘Well, if that’s the case, guess 
I'll just go to lunch.’’ 

At 1:30 he returns and requests 
that no one disturb him for half 
an hour, and taking his legal file, 
he retires to his private office. He is 
looking for a precedent in two eases. 
The renter of a box is the curator 
of three children. One has just died. 
The manager has placed a seal on 
the box but he wants to convince 
himself that he has taken the correct 
step. 

Then, there is a box in the vault 
rented to two persons jointly. The 
bank has been served with a garnish- 
ment against one of them, who is 
in Europe. The other renter has 
ealled and wants to remove $2,000 
in currency which he claims is his. 
The envelope containing the cur- 
rency is not marked. 

But before the half hour is quite 
up, the secretary announces a lady 

on the telephone 
who insists on 





manager of the safe deposit vault ?”’ 
~~." 

‘*Well, this is Mrs. Y., the lady 
who lost the jewelry. Have you 
found any trace of it?’’ 

‘*No, Mrs. Y., we have not, I am 
sorry to say.’’ 

** Well, what are you doing about 
it?’’ 

‘*We are doing everything we can. 
We have inquired throughout the 
bank and our men have searched all 
scraps taken from the rooms on the 
14th, but found nothing.’’ 

‘*Isn’t that terrible? Well, if 
you'll do this, just put an advertise- 
ment in the paper saying the 
jewelry was lost in the bank.”’ 

‘*Mrs. Y., I hardly believe we can 
do that.’’ 

‘‘T don’t see why not. It was 
through the bank’s carelessness my 
jewelry was not found. You say 
your men go in every room when a 
renter comes out. There’s something 
else I wanted to ask, too. Oh yes, 
have you tested those young men?”’ 

‘*T don’t know exactly what you 
mean by testing them.”’ 

‘Well, if you don’t you ought 
to.’ There was a bang in the 
manager's ear as the lady hung up. 

He has 15 minutes to himself, then 
he is told that a lady at the counter 
would like to speak to him. The 
lady is quite large, German, and 
past middle age. She speaks first. 

‘*T have just come from the vault 
where I found a button in my lock. 
What is it for?’’ 

The manager’s secretary brings 
him a ecard from the records, which 
he has only time to glance at when 
the lady takes it from his hand and 
begins to read it. Suddenly she 
drops the ecard and sinks to the floor 
in a faint. The manager and assis- 
tants hurry to her side, fan her, 
sprinkle her profusely with water, 
and finally raise her to a chair, after 
considerable effort. She opens her 
eyes slowly, looks reproachfully at 
the manager, who is holding a glass 
of water, and says, 

‘For God’s sake, young man, 
don’t ever let me read my death 
notice again!”’ 

With apologies, he turns her over 
to the care of his secretary, and 
returns to his desk where the vault 
attendant is waiting to tell him that 
he knew there was some doubt as 





to the death notice applying to this 
customer and that he had tried to 
remove the button from her box 


This business man put his : = 
—— in a box — speaking to the 
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(Continued on page 756) 
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Advertisers Are Better Risks 


Than Borrowers With Dormant Inventories 


CARROLL DEAN MURPHY 


Advertising Counsel, Chicago 


BANK is concerned chiefly with 

the liquidity of its borrowers. 

So long as its customers turn 
goods into cash promptly, notes are 
paid and banking profits materialize. 

We in the advertising business see 
that advertising is to the liquidation 
of inventories what steam is to trans- 
portation. It is the driving foree. It 
is that thing whose pressure deter- 
mines how much and how quickly 
sales will be made. 

Bank customers inelude the manu- 
facturer and all his channels of 
trade; transportation, communieca- 
tion, real estate, finance. Liquida- 
tion of what all these have invested 
in goods or services can be sped up 
only by reaching the masses of our 
people with prompt and adequate 
pressure of advertising and selling. 


A Synchronized Message 
To 10,000,000 Homes 


The greatness of the American 
market lies in the fact that it repre- 
sents 125,000,000 homogeneous, like- 
speaking, literate people, with adver- 
tising media that, within hours or 
days, can carry a synchronized trade 
message into 10,000,000 homes. No 
other country on earth has or ever 
has had such facilities for trade 
building. 

A banker should know that adver- 
tising is a real selling foree—a gigan- 
tie educational tool which cumula- 
tively returns unbelievable profits 
from an unbelievably great and 
wealthy market—and not merely a 
bung hole in the business cask. 

We have learned how to produce 
more of everything than the market 
will absorb now. The problem, the 
solution of which remains—and upon 
which all progress depends—is the 
problem of demand. 

Production is as definite as build- 
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What does a loan officer need to know about adver- 


tising? How it can be a profitable investment 


rather than an expense is graphically explained here. 


ing a baby’s crib—it is a mathema- 
tical and an engineering matter. Ad- 
vertising and marketing are as dif- 
ficult as training the baby—in them 
are involved countless intangibles, 
psychologieals, 
unknowns and, as 
yet, immeasura- 
bles. 

Advertising is 
no longer on trial ; 
the banker needs 
to remind himself 
of that. Gigantic 
as have been the 
failures and 
wastes of adver- 
tising, its suc- 
cesses are so nu- 
merous and_ so 
great that the in- 
tangible and in- ed. 
visible foree of 
advertising must 
be recognized. 

There _ have 
been many mis- out. 
takes, of course, 
and loan officers 
need to under- 
stand why. 

The wastes and 
blunders of ad- 
vertising are easy 
to understand, if 
one will only tab- 
ulate the chief in- 
fluences that en- 
ter into any ad- 
vertising cam- 
paign. Because 
advertising often uses words, pictures 
and more or less bright ideas, many 
more or less bright individuals, who 
ean write words and visualize pic- 
tures, nominate themselves as adver- 
tising men. Because advertising is 
directed at people generally, every- 
body generally assumes himself to 


sages. 


promotion. 


men. 


What Bankers 
Should Know About have been sal- 
Advertising 


1. Possibilities and limi- 
tations of market stimula- 
tion through printed mes- 


2. Pitfalls against which 
customers should be guard- 


3. Reliable 
have a record of building 
business year in and year 


4. Methods 
analysis on which success- 
ful advertising is based. 


5. How packages fit into 
the general scheme of sales _in 


6. How the various prob- 
lems are attacked by agency 


be an excellent critic of advertising. 

Reaction to advertising in contrast 
to eriticism of advertising are con- 
fused in the minds of many people. 
The number of campaigns that have 
been messed by 
ignorant med- 
dling would, if 
the money could 


vaged, pay a nice 
fraction of the na- 
tional debt. Peo- 
ple who would 
not think of med- 
dling with a 
Swede cook and 
her morning pot 
of coffee unhesi- 
tatingly throw a 
$100,000 adyertis- 
ing campaign out 
of balance. 

Then there is 
the element of 
egotism that en- 
ters into advertis- 
ing. The egotism 
of owners, man- 
agers, department 
heads, and others. 

There is the 
element of timing 
advertising— 
and if you think 
the timing of a 
golf stroke is 
something com- 
plex, consider the 
synchronizing of 
a complete na- 
tional campaign—distribution, re- 
tail display, sales training, and ad- 
vertising, with all the seasonal and 
parochial elements involved. 

Many advertising campaigns fail 
because they are not complete. 

The story is told of a great New 
York hotel whose blue prints were 


firms that 


of market 
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we 


checked by a hotel magazine man. 
‘* And where,’’ he inquired, ‘‘do you 
get the trunks of guests in and out? 
I see no place except the front door.’’ 
He was right—and he was in time. 
An alley doorway was opened for 
the baggage to go in and out. 

Many advertising campaigns are 
not so fortunate in being checked 
for completeness. Done by bright 
young men with a flair for writing 
or illustrating, they bring the trunks 
in at the same door with the guests. 

As a matter of fact, the architee- 
tural comparison is fortunate. Do 
you realize that the task of building 
a Saturday Evening Post page in- 
volves about as much money and 
about as many trades and operations 
as building a bungalow? Yet I have 
seen one built and delivered in plate 
form to the porter on the Broadway 
Limited between 9 A. M. and 12:40 
P.M. That was expert work in which 
writers, artists, typesetters, engrav- 
ers, electrotypers, plate patchers, sea- 
soned advertising men, office boys, 
messengers, telephone, and telegraph 
cooperated. 

The failures and wastes of adver- 
tising are due to the intangibles and 
unknowns that exist and always will 
exist; to the unwillingness of some 
advertisers to proceed on a basis of 
laboratory tests, and gradually feel 


The Old Time Flavor 





their way toward success in the way 
the old patent medicine advertisers— 
the pioneers in the field—always did ; 
to the blundering ways in which ad- 
vertisers buy advertising experience 
and service; to the raw talent that 
so often excells in selling itself rather 
than in selling its client’s goods; to 
the unbelievable handicaps under 
which the advertiser often forces his 
agency to work—handicaps as re- 
gards responsibility, authority, deci- 
sion, egotism, information, and so on. 

All these are matters about which 
the banker should be well informed 
so that he can help his customer make 
a more successful investment in ad- 
vertising. 


Advertising Successes Are 
Amazing 


As to the successes of advertising 
—they are amazing. A good old re- 
lable pharmaceutical house had run 
along for years in a modest way. Its 
officers were struck with the power 
of a copy idea presented to it by an 
agency. A few insertions in daily 
and weekly media got quick action. 
The officers were amazed at the re- 
sults. A large appropriation was 
made and in a few months the gross 
income was quadrupled and net was 
quite liberally multiplied. Prac- 


The newspapers and magazines furnish much evidence these days to show that modern sales methods 
are increasing sales, putting men to work, and improving profit ratios. These two advertisers and others 
increased sales and provided profits when less aggressive marketing was showing up in slow inventories. 


tically the only variant in the situa- 
tion was advertising. 

An advertising man took a small 
hardware device on a debt and ap- 
plied advertising to its development. 
For 10 years he has enjoyed an in- 
come of $25,000 or so by the sale of 
this device through fractional page 
ads in a few garden media during 
the summer season. This is a sweet 
one-man business, with advertising 
furnishing the only steam in the 
eylinders. 

An office man had an idea. He 
wrote a one-inch advertisement and 
put it into a national journal reach- 
ing boys. He had no business— 
nothing but the one one-inch adver- 
tisement. He received 1,000 in- 
quiries, many of them with checks 
attached. And he built a business to 
suit the waiting demand he had dis- 
covered. 

Who are the largest advertisers? 
Ilas advertising paid them? Do they 
continue to advertise? 

Let us bring out the year books of 
such publishers as Curtis, and run 
down the list: Lueky Strike, Camp- 
bell’s Soup (which from time im- 
memorial has held the first page fol- 
lowing editorial matter in most 
periodicals, not to speak of large 
newspaper space) Goodyear, Gen- 
eral Motors, Chrysler (one of the 
few companies in its field that more 
than maintained its advertising ap- 
propriation and relative sales posi- 
tion this year), Ivory Soap, Crisco 
(with the wonderful market labora- 
tory studies on which its national de- 
velopment was based), Palmolive, 
Hormel (which in four years built 
a new department up to seven or 
eight figures). 

The list might be continued into 
hundreds of famous names and 
dramatic facts. 

**But,’’ you may say, ‘‘admittedly, 
these firms might not have sold so 
much; might not have grown so 
large, without advertising. But 
wouldn’t they have made just as 
much money? Am I not right in 
telling my ten-cent candy manufac- 
turer out on the West Side to save 
his advertising percentage and put 
it into net profits?’’ 

An advertising agent throws up 
his hands mentally, when he meets 
this argument. ‘‘You think I am 
trying to get your money,’’ he says 
to himself. And then he carefully 
explains what he has seen happen 
time after time. Here is the primer 
story : 


(Continued on page 746) 
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Three Officers On The Board Help Get 


Balanced Board Decisions 


Here is one answer to the question, “‘How 


many bank officers should be on the board?” 


supplied by a vice president and director. 


B. O. MOODY 


Vice President, The First National 
Bank of Amherst, Massachusetts 


HE question is often raised as 

to how many operating officers 

in a bank should be members of 
the board of directors. Apparently 
there is no fixed rule in theory, nor 
is there any uniformity in practice, 
for there are banks in which but one 
active officer is a director; others 
in which there are two; and a smaller 
group which have three. Obviously, 
a great deal depends upon the 
officers themselves, but there are 
some very sound reasons for having 
the principal operating officers serve 
as members of the board of directors. 

In the first place, membership on 
the board means that the officer is 
more than an employee of the bank. 
He must be a shareholder in order 
to qualify as a director. In national 
banks, he must own at least 10 shares 
of the bank’s stock, which must be 
unpledged at all times. This stock 
earries a double liability. For many 
years, the double liability of bank 
stock was regarded as a theoretical 
safeguard which would never be 
needed, but in the past two years 
it has had a real meaning to many 
shareholders. 

An officer holding stock in his own 
bank is more than working for the 
bank. He is the bank. His decisions 
are made with the same care and 
reasoning as though it were his own 
personal business. He is responsible 
to a degree that nobody not a direc- 
tor can appreciate. 

If we assume that a medium-sized 
bank has three principal operating 
officers—a president, a vice presi- 
dent, and a cashier, all of whom 
have the power of signature—it is 
evident that they would be extremely 
valuable assets of the bank if all 
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three were on the board of directors. 
They constitute the bank’s direct 
contact with its customers, especially 
its borrowers. They are constantly 
gleaning information regarding 
financial matters, both local and out- 
side, and if they are members of 
the board they are in a position to 
impart that knowledge to the other 
members. They meet the other diree- 
tors on an equal footing. They be- 
come familiar with the workings of 
the board and learn what the dif- 
ferent members are thinking and 
what they are doing for the bank. 

A single officer on the board is 
often in an unfortunate position. 
He is the only member in close con- 
tact with the details of the bank’s 
operations. Often he is the only one 
who has any intimate knowledge of 
the theory or practice of banking. 

He is responsible for everything 
in the bank, even though other 
officers, not members of the board, 
may be much more familiar with 
certain things than he can be. He 
must be able to answer all questions 
that are raised by other members, 
and frequently he cannot have that 
information at his fingertips. Con- 
sequently, he finds himself on the 
defensive in many things, even 
though he has used the best judg- 
ment he possessed, with the facts 
which were available to him. He 
finds that in his purchases of bonds, 
which are subject to fluctuation, he 
is criticized by members of the board 
who often have no experience in 
those matters, who are spending no 
time in the study of bond markets, 
and who form snap judgments from 
casual reading or hearsay. 


(Continued on page 755) 


7 Advantages Of 
Three 


Officer-Directors 


1. Instead of employees 
operating the bank, you 
have three part owners. 

2. The board has the 
great advantage of the ex- 
perience and contacts of 
three men instead of one. 

3. There is less likelihood 
of cliques being formed. 


4. They can give quicker 
service in bank operation 
because they know the feel- 
ing of the board members 
and can say “yes” or “no” 
more readily. 


§. Higher-type officers 
will be selected for the 
bank, if they are to be board 


members. 


6. Contacts of these three 
men make a better selection 
of other directors possible. 


7. An officer holding 
stock in a bank is more than 
working for the bank. His 
decisions are made with 
same care and reasoning 
they would have in his own 
business. 
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New Interest Policy Needed 


To Contorm To 1933 Earnings 


O. HOWARD WOLFE 


Cashier, Philadelphia National 
Bank, Philadelphia 


HERE are, roughly, three 

classes or kinds of banks with 

respect to their functions: 
commercial banks, fiduciary banks, 
and savings banks. In late years, we 
have grown so accustomed to what 
is known as department-store 
banking that we sometimes forget 
that the three types or kinds of 
banks are dealing with three very 
different kinds of funds. Especially 
is this lost sight of in the ease of 
the now common example of a single 
institution which handles commer- 
cial accounts, operates a trust de- 
partment, and accepts savings. Out 
of this obliteration of distinction 
between our obligation to different 
classes of customers has grown one 
of our most unfortunate banking 
develpments. 

We have the commercial deposi- 
tor, interested in loans to himself, 
needing a banking mechanism for 
the convenient 


The establishing of interest rates on the basis of 


competition is destructive. New rates must be based 


upon current earnings computed for each bank. 


tomer, who wants and has the right 
to expect income upon an estate 
which is consigned to the eare of the 
company with respect to investment 
and supervision. 

We can agree that the three kinds 
of service contemplate three varie- 
ties of investment by the bank, 
which, in theory at least, are, or 
might very well be, three different 
kinds of institutions. And what do 
we find? 

Briefly, all three services are 
rendered by the same or like insti- 
tution, making the same kind of 
loans and investments, and, in 
order to attract more business to 
themselves, paying the same rate of 
interest. They appear to differ only 
in name, source of charter, and 
character of governmental control. 
The result is a jumble of respon- 
sibility, obligation, management, and 
income, if one should attempt to 





transfer of 
funds and ecred- 
it and for mak- 
ing his collee- 
tions. Surely 
he ought not to 
expect the bank 
to pay him for 
the privilege of 
serving him. 
Next we have 
the savings 
bank depositor, 
interested _pri- 
marily in_ the 
safety of his 
funds and only 
incidentally in 
the share of its | 


profits the bank 
may give him. 

And last, we 
have the trust 
eompany cus- 
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theorize on the subject of interest 
to depositors from the functional 
point of view. And that, I submit, 
is precisely why this problem is 
difficult of solution. 

I do not believe we may expect 
much, if any, change in banking 
methods in the direction of complete 
segregation of functions in the near 
future, so we may as well forget 
theory for the moment and get down 
to brass tacks and plain facts. 

It would help solve many of our 
mental problems, if we can agree on 
what I believe to be a fundamental 
axiom with respect to interest. It 
is this: The payment of interest on 
deposits is, in its essence, simply a 
profit-sharing proposition, and _ is 
not, as is the ease of interest on 
loans, a contractual relation. 

Until the very recent past, bank- 
ers have seemed not to see this self- 
evident fact. New York City went 
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Take your net earnings, which may be computed as shown on the card above, then determine the rate of interest you can 
afford to pay on savings deposits. 
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on a sliding seale of interest pay- 
ments just a few years ago, and it 
was not until the beginning of 1930 
that sheer necessity other 
banks to follow suit. 

Let us review a few facts peculiar 
to banking, all of 
which have a 
bearing on inter- 
est payments: 

No other busi- 
ness is compelled 
to shut up shop, 
if it ceases to 
earn money. 

No other busi- 
ness is so restrict- 
ed and regulated 
by law. 

No other busi- 
ness has the price 
of its  produet 
fixed by a law 
that ignores the 
eost of what it 
must buy. 

No other busi- 


drove 


tion. 


As The Author Sees It - 


1. The payment of in- 
terest on deposits is in its 
essence simply a profit-shar- 
ing proposition, and is not, 
as is the case with interest 
on loans, a contractual rela« 


2. The rate of interest we 
pay on all deposits subject 
to quick payment (whether 
we call them demand, time, 
or savings accounts) should 


sense, and a disposition to stay put. 

I well recall the question raised by 
one of the members of our clearing 
house committee when it was sugges- 
ted that we reduce the rate on a 
certain class of local deposits from 


3% to 2%. He 
e admitted the 


need, but said he 
feared the money 
would go out of 
the city. 
‘*Where will it 
2o?’’ he was ask- 
ed. The answer 
was, “‘To New 
York.’’ Then we 
reminded him 
that the New 
York rate on the 
same class of de- 
posits was 114%. 


What do you 
suppose would 
happen if all 


banks ceased pay- 
ing interest on 


ness, (except commereial ac- 
railroads, which be based upon the rate we counts? Do you 
compete with can secure on_ first-class, think the money 


automobiles) 
competes with 
private individ- 
uals, as banks do, 
in seeking public 
investments such 
as bonds. 

No other busi- 
ness is 


liquid investments. 


3. The differential in 
favor of savings accounts 
should represent the lower 
cost of operating these ac- 
counts, and not the higher 


would leave the 
banks? If so, 
where would it 
go? Into time 
accounts? Yes, if 
we would let it. 
That is a little 
matter within the 


more rate to be had on mortgage control of the 
highly competi- loans. banker. 
tive. And _ speaking 

No other busi- 4. The bank paying more of time money, 
ness is so foolish than 3% on savings at pres- (upon which 
as to bid the same ent is in one of three posi- higher rates of 
price for raw : , og ‘ interest are 
material, whether tions: Either ; at ~ losing allowed because 
it is able to sell money, or it is paying the we carry less re- 
its product or interest out of earnings on serve and, in 


not. 
Fortunately, 
we are beginning 
to see the light. 
From one end of 
the country to 
the other, the 
past 14 months 
have seen marked ° 
reductions in in- 
terest rates. In nearly every case, 
the most hopeful sign is that these 
changes have come about as the 
result of rules agreed upon by clear- 
ing house associations. That, I 
think, is more significant than the 
reduction itself, because it gives 
promise of a return to common 


time. 
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capital and surplus, or else 
it is badly frozen, because 
none but frozen loans are 
yielding 6% at the present 


theory, we can 
prepare for with- 
drawal after we 
receive notice), 
the Federal Re- 
serve authorities 


at the present 
time are very 
e properly consid- 


ering a_ tighten- 
ing up of regulations governing time 
deposits. I am telling no tales out 
of school when I say that too large, 
far too large, a proportion of time 
money is plain demand money. 
The simple fact is that trust ecom- 
panies have gone into the commercial 
banking business, compelling com- 


mercial banks to pay interest on 
accounts not entitled to it. Com- 
mercial banks have been soliciting 
savings accounts, and in order to 
meet savings bank interest rates, 
they have been obliged to look for 
long-term, higher interest-bearing 
investments. Thus it happened that 
the vicious cirele began. Demand 
deposits should always be invested 
in liquid assets, and, as we all know, 
such investments yield low returns. 
High interest yields come either 
from big risks or the type of invest- 
ment that cannot easily be converted 
into cash—real estate mortgages, for 
example. 

I do not say that we should try 
to unseramble the eggs—that we 
should compel banks to*render a 
single type of service. What I do 
say is that the rate of interest we 
pay on deposits subject to quick 
payment, whether we call them de- 
mand, time, or savings accounts, 
should be based upon the rate we 
ean secure on first-class, liquid in- 
vestments. The differential in favor 
of savings accounts should represent 
the lower cost of operating these 
accounts, and not the higher rate 
to be had on mortgage loans. At a 
recent convention, a banker asked 
me how you justify reducing interest 
rates on savings from 4% to 3% 
when the legal rate for loans is 6%. 
The answer was obvious. 


If You Are Paying More 
Than 3% 


The bank paying more than 3% 
on savings at present is in one of 
three positions: Either it is losing 
money, or it is paying the interest 
out of earnings on capital and sur- 
plus, or else it is badly frozen, be- 
cause none but frozen loans are 
yielding 6% at the present time. 

You may think it odd that I 
should say that, while mutual sav- 
ings banks in Philadelphia are 
paying 4% with comfort and safety. 
Just remember they are mutual sav- 
ings banks. The largest has been in 
business since 1816. During that 
time it has built up a surplus in 
the neighborhood of $20,000,000. 
What that bank is really doing is 
paying a dividend on this surplus 
to the owners who are all depositors, 
which, plus the interest, yields a 
total rate to them of 4%. If your 
depositors and shareholders were 
the same people, and you had a 


(Continued on page 754) 
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Any Bank Can, At No Expense, 


Sell Trusts With Publicity 


C. E. AURACHER 


Assistant Cashier, Cedar Rapids Savings 
Bank & Trust Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


‘“‘Being of sound and disposing 
mind, but ill of body and aware of 
the uncertainties of this life, ..... ae 


HEN we read some of the old 

wills, we 

may know 
that the makers, 
after signing 
them, expected 
death as the next 
logical and inevi- 
table step. But 
conditions are al- 
ready changing: 
more men and 
women now make 
their wills in the 
prime of life 
when they are in 
excellent health 
and with all 


mental faculties 
at their com- on trust services. 
mand. Eduea- 


tional selling of 
trust service has 
had much to do 
with this change. 
Most men and 
women intend to 
make their wills 
sometime, but 
court records re- 
veal that they 
postpone the 
event, often until 
too late. Their 
favorite excuses 
are: ‘‘too busy, 
right now,’’ 
‘‘business affairs 
are not in shape,’’ 
*fexpect to live a 
good many 
years,’’ ‘‘I am 
not yet ready to die.’’ 
Under these conditions, we can 
hardly expect people generally to ac- 
cept trust service in increasing num- 
bers without continuous and vigor- 
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How To Prepare 
Trust Publicity 


1. Write as one who de- 
sires others to be informed 


2. Illustrate 
with trust stories which are 
current, truthful and inter- 


3. Omit all references to 
your bank in the body of 


4. Prepare the entire 
series before you start pub- ©! 
lication, each approximately 
the same length. 


5. Present the series to 
your local editor as an op- © tion. 
portunity to 
readers on a vital subject. 


Only one out of ten persons who make wills names 


a corporate trustee. Here is a plan to help the 


solicitor persuade the other nine to make wills. 


ous selling on the part of banks and 
trust companies. It is a repetition of 
the problem of the life insurance 
companies. If the life insurance 
salesmen had not 
persistently 
urged people to 
insure their lives, 
and, in other 
ways, planted in 
public thinking an 
immense amount 
of education, only 
a fraction of the 
more than one 
hundred billion 
dollars of life in- 
surance in force 
today would be 
on the books of 
the companies. 

Trust depart- 
ments will enjoy 
a healthy increase 
of new business 
when they wean 
the public from 
the custom of 
naming an indi- 
vidual as execu- 
tor and trustee in 
wills, which orig- 
inated before the 
existence of finan- 
institutions 
organized to make 
a business of set- 
tling and manag- 
ing estates. This 
requires educa- 
Education 
upon a subject so 
important and 
complex js not a 
task to be accom- 
plished overnight. 

Trust companies and banks with 
a trust department employ printed 
advertising in the development of 
trust business—attractively printed 


each talk 


inform his 


and illustrated folders, series of 
personal letters, paid display in the 
newspapers, mailing ecards inviting 
inquiries for booklets and folders. 
Institutions in the larger centers 
employ outside salesmen who give 
their entire time to the solicitation 
of trust business; other institutions 
follow the plan of following up in- 
quiries with personal calls by 
officers. 

Printed advertising sells trust 
service. Personal salesmanship also 
will create new trust business. Both 
working together assure maximum 
returns. Especially is this true when 
printed advertising prepares the 
way for personal solicitation by 
educating prospects to a point where 
their need for corporate trust serv- 
ices becomes an actual want. 


Stories About Trust Service 


Help To Sell Trusts 


The modern case method of adver- 
tising trust service is recognized as 
one of the advanced steps in selling. 
It was used almost exclusively by 
the California Trust Co. of Los 
Angeles in their monthly publica- 
tion ‘‘ Reflections,’’—the cases being 
taken from actual occurrences with- 
in their own experience. The Liberty 
Bank of Buffalo, N. Y., in_ its 
‘‘Liberty Trust News’’ follows a 
similar plan by citing cases from 
news items taken from the news- 
papers over the country. The Mich- 
igan Trust Co. of Grand Rapids, in 
its new publication, ‘‘Trust Talks,’’ 
also uses the case method to sell 
trust service. The Old National Bank 
& Union Trust Co. of Spokane, 
Washington, has followed the same 
plan in its publication, ‘‘ Estate 
Protection,’’ for the past 12 or 14 
months. 

Back in 1924, when we started our 
monthly publication, ‘‘The Cedar 
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Rapids Savings Letter,’’ we fea- 
tured all departments of the bank, 
including the trust department—the 
ease method being used continuously 
the past three or four years. 

Recently, it occurred to us that 
the plan of using cases as set forth 
in our publication could be develop- 
ed into a series of trust talks for use 
in the newspapers. Here is what we 
thought we could do: Furnish the 
newspaper with a valuable feature 
at no cost to the paper; receive 
favorable publicity at no cost for 
the newspaper space; and influence 
prospects for trust service among 
the readers to think seriously about 
their own estate problems in terms 
of our service. 


How To Write Trust Stories For 
Free Newspaper Publicity 


Here was a problem in publicity, 
not in advertising. In order to 
secure acceptance by the newspaper 
to publish the trust talks as reading 
matter, all appearance of advertising 
had to be eliminated. The publicity 
must be current, truthful and inter- 
esting, written from the point of 
view of one who desires others to be 
informed. A series of 12 talks was 
prepared. Each talk was illustrated 
with current instances of men and 
women whose wills had been pro- 
bated and who named a corporate 
executor and trustee. 


The entire 12 talks were presented 
to the editor of one of the local 
newspapers, with an explanation of 
the plan and purpose. He immedi- 
ately expressed himself as pleased 
to have the opportunity to publish a 
feature of this kind, which would 
not only be interesting to his readers 
but also inform them on an impor- 
tant subject and get them to think- 
ing about their own estate problems. 

A two-column heading was given 
to the talks, under which the name 
of our president appeared with the 
name of the bank. Of course, the 
name of our institution was not 
mentioned in the body of any of the 
articles. The talks ran weekly for 12 
weeks. There was no cost to the 
bank for the space in the newspaper. 
Each talk contained from six to 
seven hundred words, and occupied 
a space as reading matter, two 
columns wide by about nine inches 
in depth—a total of about 500 square 
inches for the 12 talks. 

The main purpose back of these 
talks was to bring trust service bene- 
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fits before the public in an educa- 
tional way and make the material 
interesting by citing cases of locally 
and nationally known people who 
made wills and appointed a cor- 
porate executor and trustee. In the 
first talk, ‘‘Men and their Wills’’, 
we included some historical material. 
This was followed by the following 
titles: ‘‘Have You Made a Will?”’ 
‘““Why Make a Will?’’ ‘“‘Can J 
Change My Will?’ ‘‘Planning 
Your Will’’, ‘‘Choosing An Execu- 
tor’’, ‘‘Estate Shrinkage’’, ‘‘ Home- 
Made Wills’’, ‘‘Unusual Wills’’, 
‘*Make a Will’’, ‘‘Reasons For 
Making a Will’’, and ‘‘ Assembling 
Data For a Will’’. 

In order to maintain interest in 
the talks, caseS with news value were 
used freely. Brief accounts of the 
wills and instructions contained in 
them were given of Sir Thomas 
Lipton, who made a fortune from 
tea; ‘‘Ban’’ Johnson, founder of the 
American Baseball League and 
originator of the world series; Mrs. 
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Dewey, widow of Admiral George 
Dewey, who made three separate 
wills; George Eastman, of the East- 
man Kodak Company ; Alfred Nobel 
who created the Nobel Prizes in his 
will. 

The trust department of any insti- 
tution can convinee their local news- 
paper editor that services, such as 
rendered by its organization, are of 
interest to his readers. It can pro- 
vide material that can compete for 
space with the stories turned in by 
the newspaper’s own reporters. This 
material is raised out of the class 
of advertising as such, and will be 
accepted by the newspaper strictly 
on its merits. 

Although you may feel that you 
owe a debt of gratitude to‘the news- 
paper editor for printing the 12 
talks, the newspaper is not without 
its debt of gratitude for receiving 
material of general interest which 
it would otherwise have had to get, 
if at all, at some considerable cost 
of a reporter's time and effort. 


j 





As the “Trust Talks” appeared in the paper. Printed advertising prepares the way for ae 
solicitation by educating prospects to a point where their need for corporate trust services mes 
an actual want. 
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How To Control Bank Costs 


18. Mortgage Loan Department Costs 


B. E. YOUNG 


Comptroller, Commerce Trust Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., Former President National 
Conference of Bank Auditors 


URING the present period, the 
banker engaged in the pro- 
duction of real estate mort- 

gage loans for sale to others has 
many prob- 
lems. For 
many years 
he operated 
upon a con- 
stantly rising 
market and 
frequently he 
was unpre- 
pared to meet 
the changed 
eonditions 
brought 
about by his 
abrupt entry into 
a period of de- 
clining real estate 
values. To a great 
extent his atten- 
tion has been ab- 
sorbed by troubles 





This System — 


1. Accounts for income 
and expenses of the real 
estate mortgage loan de- 


New managerial problems call for recognition and 


understanding treatment. 


You will find the cost 


accounting system here explained to be most helpful. 


lishment of a current cost account- 
ing system in his business. 

From the experience of the past 
few years, the banker who has ana- 
lyzed his busi- 
ness thor- 
oughly has 
learned there 
are many ele- 
ments in the 
business of 
producing 
loans for sale 
that are con- 
ducive to sud- 
den and un- 
foreseen loss 
and he has 
learned that a 
safe operation re- 
quires reserves 
not only for an- 
ticipated expenses 
but also for losses 


partment. which may not be 
resulting from re- - anticipated —and 
duced market 2. Measures the depart- that in substan- 


values of proper- 
ties upon which 
loans have been 
made and he has 
not yet become 
fully awake to the 
new managerial 
problems with 
which he is faced 
in the conduct of 
current business. 
He must recog- 
nize these new 
problems and he 
must prepare 
himself to deal 
with them under- 
standingly and 
promptly. Such 
a banker ean 
benefit largely 
from the estab- sion. 
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to: 


ment’s operating results as 


a. profits from current 
loan-making activities; 

b. progress of liquidation 
of servicing liability on loans 
previously produced. tion, he also is 


3. Figures the cost of 
loan production establishing 
averages to go by, which en- 
ables bankers to: 

a. consider the entire op- 
eration a piece at a time. 

b. compare, year by year, 
the record established and 
note progress or retrogres- 


tial amounts. 

As a result of 
his studies and 
irrespective of 
whether he is 
making money or 
losing money 
from the opera- 


faced with a ques- 
tion as to the wis- 
dom of conduct- 
ing a real estate 
mortgage loan 
business as an ad- 
junct to the bank- 
ing business. 
When it is con- 
sidered that, re- 
gardless of the 
terms under 
which loans are 


sold to investors, the bank must face 
the odium which inevitably results 
from a misfortune in connection with 
a loan it has sold, the question be- 
comes a vital question and one which 


every banker must answer for him- 
self. 
* * * * * 

The making of real estate mort- 
gage loans has always been consid- 
ered a desirable phase of the bank- 
ing business. A great number of 
banks make city residence or farm 
loans for the investment of their own 
funds. A smaller number make loans 
for sale to investors. In the ease of 
banks that make loans purely for their 
own investment, the security behind 
the loan constitutes the only point 
of real concern, but in banks that 
produce loans for resale, the ele- 
ments of production costs, sales costs, 
and costs of service present addi- 
tional cost features for major con- 
sideration. As in other bank depart- 
ments, the nature of the operation 
must be fully analyzed before the 
expenses may be properly distrib- 
uted to operations, and unit costs 
derived. 


The Nature Of The Operation 


When a bank engages in the busi- 
ness of producing loans for sale to 
others, it is contemplated that the 
eventual holder of the paper will 
receive interest at the rate specified 
in the loan and that the producing 
bank will receive, separate and apart 
from the annual interest provision, 
a commission for services rendered 
either in cash or in commission notes 
payable in annual installments. In 
some instances, the producing bank’s 
commission may be represented by a 
participation in the annual interest 
payment. In other instances, due to 
fluctuations in interest rates, the 
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Operating Results Of A Mortgage Loan Department 


INCOME: 
Cash commissions collected. . 


New commission notes taken (at present t worth) 18, - 65 (a) 


Commission notes collected 
Penalty interest received. . 
Miscellaneous income 


Total income 


EXPENSES: 
Production expenses. 
Sales expenses. . 
Normal service expenses. . 


Reserve for service on new loans made. 
Collection and real estate service expenses. . 


Applicable to 


Applicable to 
Current Year 


Prior Year 

$26,407.40 2 

$16,719.14 
849.70 
562.41 


$44,889.46 ~ $18,131.25 


. .$23,186.66 0 


3,249.77 0 

0 $4,813.16 
3,645.72 (b) 0 

0 1,649.89 


Reserve for collection and real estate service 


expense on new loans 
WRG I kino shee exe o 


Total expenses 


I ia tea Geass Ho Nori aasenters 


matter may be further complicated 
by agreements between the produc- 
ing bank and the investor whereby 
the one pays to the other a specified 
percentage of the interest received. 
But in the main, the producing bank 
must depend upon the commissions, 
eash or deferred, to provide income. 

Having produced a loan and sold 
it to an investor, the producing bank 
generally has the obligation of serv- 
icing it during its life—collecting 
interest on behalf of the investor; 
ehecking taxes and insurance; fol- 
lowing delinquencies, some of which 
may persist to the stage of fore- 
closure and sale of the security ; and 
finally, collecting the principal with 
accounting to the investor. 

It is this compound factor—this 
necessity for dealing with both cur- 
rent and deferred income and with 
both current and deferred expenses 
—that complicates real estate mort- 
gage loan accounting. Unless great 
eare is exercised, that factor has a 
tendency to confuse the banker in his 
estimates of operating results. 

A first requisite of the real estate 
mortgage loan accounting system has 
to do with the situation just out- 
lined. Income is to be distributed to 
the two classifications: Income from 
current year’s operations, and in- 
come from prior years’ operations. 
Expenses are to be distributed to the 
two classifications: Expenses of 
servicing loans produced in prior 
years, and expenses of producing 
and selling loans produced during 
the current year. 

As has been stated, the producing 
bank’s income results almost entirely 
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1,215.40 (c) 
0 


0 
1,006.60 
$ 7,469.65 
$10,661.60 (e) 


$31,297.55 
$13,591.91 (d) 





eash and 
In any one year, then, the 
bank may receive cash payments 
from commission notes (deferred 
commissions) taken in prior years, 
cash commissions on loans currently 
produced, and new commission notes 
maturing in years to come. In addi- 
tion, the bank may receive extrane- 
ous income from penalty interest on 
late payments, cash remuneration 
for special services rendered inves- 
tors in connection with loans held by 
them, and other miscellaneous items 
of income. The accounting system 
should provide for the accumulation 
of the items by classes. 

Expenses are to be analyzed as 
has been provided for other bank 
departments and assembled into 
classifications suitable for applica- 
tion to the various phases of the de- 
partment’s activity. The following 
classifications are suggested : 


from commissions received 
deferred. 





Current Expenses 
Production of loans 
Agents’ commissions 
Other production expenses 
Sale of loans 
Submission and reinspection 
Other sales expenses 


Deferred Expenses 
Expenses of normal service 
Collection expenses 
Real estate service expenses 
Extraordinary Expense Items 
Publicity 
Net losses 


expenses 


Current expenses result from the 


actual production and sale of loans. 


Deferred expenses result from the 


liquidation of the bank’s servicing 
obligations to its investors. The ex- 
penses of normal service are expect- 
ed to cover all costs up to the point 
of sending a second notice of ma- 
turing principal, interest, taxes or 
insurance to the borrower. Collee- 
tion expenses are expected to cover 
all costs from the point at which 
the normal service operation fails to 
produce results to the foreclosure of 
property where necessary. Real 
estate service expenses are expected 
to eover all costs of administering 
properties acquired through fore- 
closure, whether title be vested in 
the bank or the investor. 

Extraordinary expense items re- 
sult from: a. The bank’s desire to 
broaden its general field of opera- 
tions; and b. Losses resulting from 
business chances taken. Extraor- 
dinary expenses may be considered 
as deductions from net income. 


As has been shown in connection 
with other bank departments, in- 
direct expenses are to be loaded on 
to direet expenses on some fair 
basis and the administrative share 
is to be allotted to base costs on a 
percentage basis. In examples cited 
in this discussion, administrative 
expenses have not been applied. 


Measuring The Department’s 
Operating Results 


When the primary allocations of 
income and expense have been made, 
the department’s operating results 
may be approximates from two 
angles, to-wit: a. As to profits from 
current loan-making activities; b. 
As to progress of liquidation of 
servicing liability on loans produced 
in prior years. 

A statement of operating results 
for the period of one year might be 
as shown at the top of the page. 

To explain this table: 

a. It is contemplated that the bank 
does not actually take commission 
notes into its assets, rather that it 
maintains a memorandum control 
over them. To determine present 
worth of commission notes for 
analysis purposes, the face value 
should first be reduced through the 
application of the cancellation ex- 
pectancy and then the balance should 
be reduced to its present worth 
through the application of com- 
pound discount at some agreed rate 
of interest. 

b. If a real estate loan is made 
on a five-year basis, then the bank 
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has a normal service obligation for 
five years. To determine the reserve 
requirement, it is customary to 
divide the current year’s normal 
service expense by the total number 
of loans serviced, deriving the cost 
of servicing one loan for one year. 
When this figure is multiplied by 
the number of years, the average 
loan is to be serviced (in this case 
five years) and the product is re- 
duced to present worth through the 
application of compound discount, 
the resultant figure represents the 
required service reserve for one loan. 
This multiplied by the number of 
loans produced, gives total reserve 
required. 

e. The ‘‘collection and real estate 
service reserve’? may be calculated 
in the same manner as has been 
provided for the ‘‘normal service 
reserve.’’ Since collection and real 
estate service expenses result from 
misfortunes in connection with only 
certain loans, however, (the average 
loan does not require more than 
normal service) this method of eal- 
culation is used only in the absence 
of some better indicia upon which 


of income are credited and certain 
items of expense are charged to the 
operations of the current year (or 
period). These items have to do with 
the business of making and selling 
real estate mortgage loans and the 
real problem of cost accounting is 
to derive costs applicable to a single 
loan or to a group of loans within 
a given territory. Of course, the 
cost factor when found refers to an 
average loan, just as item costs in 
the commercial banking department 
refer to average items. 

Where loans are produced in more 
than one territory, income and ex- 
penses should be allocated to each 
territory. Im the present instance, 
it may be considered that only one 
territory is operated, the territory 
comprising a small city and _ its 
surrounding farming community. 


Costs Of Loan Production 


A study of the loans produced by 
a particular company for a year 
shows the following: 


Classification Number Amount 
53 


together with a small amount of 
miscellaneous income, amounted to 
$44,889.46. All of this income is to 
be credited to the current produc- 
tion of loans. The tabulation shows 
expenses of production to be $23,- 
186.66, divided, say, $6,129.32 
agents’ commissions and $17,057.34 
other production costs. Expenses of 
sales are shown at $3,249.77; prob- 
able normal service requirement is 
shown at $3,645.72; and probable 
collection requirement at $1,215.40. 
The difference between total present 
worth income, $44,889.46, and actual 
and anticipated expenses, $31,297.55, 
represents the net income from the 
operation. From the net income the 
company must care for any losses 
it sustains, arising from these loans. 
The balance represents net profit. 

The 247 loans produced aggre- 
gated $1,569,000, an average of 
$6,350 per loan. 

For making the loans, the de- 
partment received $44,889.46 or 
2 84/100% of the amount lent, 
paying agents’ commissions of $6,- 
129.32, or 39/100 of the amount lent. 


Under $3,000 $114,300 The net commission then was $38,- 
copia ; 3,001 ¢t 5,000 70 266,900 4 
to base the reserve requirement. eet . F500 68 CB47'200 760.14 or 2 45/100 of the amount 
> yepres ; -ofi 7,501 ” 15,000 50 504,450 
d. This balance represents profit ma - a hUmelCUe lent. 
before losses. Over 25.000 4 138.000 


e. This balance indicates the progress 
made in liquidating the service 
liability and answers the question, 
‘‘Were sufficient funds realized from 
deferred commissions to ecare for 
deferred expenses ?”’ 

The tabulation of the real estate 
mortgage loan department’s operat- 
ing results shows that certain items 


Figure 28. Record of Four Years’ Operations in a Combination 


247 $1,569,000 
Average loan $6,350 
Consider that the operations of 
this company resulted in the income 
and expense experience shown in the 
tabulation mentioned earlier in this 
discussion. That tabulation shows 
that cash commissions and present 
worth of commission notes taken, 


The cost of producing the 247 
loans aggregated $17,057.34, or an 
average of $69.06 per loan. Sales 
costs amounted to $13.16 per loan; 
probable normal service require- 
ment amounted to $14.76 per loan; 
and probable collection requirement 
amounted to $4.92 per loan. 

The average loan of $6,350 then, 


(Continued on page 754) 


City and Farm Loan Territory 


(A Company Located in the Middle Western Section of the United States) 
OPERATING RATIOS—THE AVERAGE LOAN 


1930 1929 1928 1927 
Dollars of loans produced.............. $2,028,600.00 $1,504,900.00 $1,701,850.00 $1,950,375.00 
Number of loans produced............. 391 330 410 461 
| ee ee re 5,190.00 4,560.00 4,150.00 4,230.00 
INCOME: 
Present worth of commissions received 
(per cent of amount lent)........4.26% 4.438% 3.54% 3.47% 
Less: Agent’s commission (per cent of 
I BI Sis se ecwdasus svar .87% 1.03% 1.12% 1.41% 
Net commissions (per cent and dol- 
lars per average loan)........... 3.39% 175.94 3.40% 155.04 2.42% 100.43 2.06% 87.13 
EXPENSE: 
a $72.66 $89 . 82 $75.21 $80 .00 
eee ee eee 15.93 10.38 12.90 
Probable service requirements........ 18.23 21.42 18.19 18.19 
Probable collection requirements. .... . 6.12 7.24 6.50 5.45 
110.17 134.41 110.28 116.54 
Balance for losses and profit...... $65.77 $20.63 Loss $9.85 Loss $29.41 
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How One President Manages 


To Control Human Inventory 


JOHN POOLE 


President, Federal-American National 
Bank & Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 


HE business man takes an in- 

ventory of his stock in trade at 

regular intervals. He does this 
primarily for the purpose of closing 
his books and determining the results 
of his business operations. 

When the credit man of the bank 
looks over the business man’s state- 
ment, he wonders how to appraise 
the various assets. For in- 
stance, how good is the inven- 
tory figure? Was it actually 
taken, or estimated? And how 
was it priced? What was done 
about the damaged goods—the 
soiled and shelfworn merchan- 
dise—and especially what was 
the earry-over from the last 
season that is now out of style? 

As bankers, we are vitally 
interested in these things in 
passing on loans. But what 
about our own inventory? Did 
you ever take a human inven- 
tory of executives and em- 
ployees? Don’t you know that 
with the passing of time, some 
human beings, as well as mer- 
chandise, get full of cobwebs 
—rusty, shelfworn, and, too 
frequently, terribly out of date 
and out of style? With the 
result that they diminish in 
value? You expect the business man 
to adjust his inventory, but how do 
you deal with the same thing in your 
own business ? 

It is a good plan to take stock 
regularly, to look over yourself 
along with the employees. It is a 
good plan to study the location and 
the prevailing public relations 
policies of your bank and make sure 
that in man power and otherwise 
your bank is keeping pace with the 
progress of others. 

I believe that if employees are 
well selected and well trained, there 
is not much danger of having to 
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Humans become shop worn, obsolete, and decrease in 


value just as merchandise inventories. That is why 


the human inventory must be studied and adjusted. 


write off heavy inventory losses 
growing owt of diminishing values 
in the employee end of the business. 

At the time a new employee enters 
the service of the bank, certain gen- 
eral things are told him by the 
cashier, our personnel director, some 
of which are the following: 

He is told the general rules of 








The author advocates the stimulation of the study of bank 
literature by employees and practices what he preaches by 
supplying twenty of a with THE BANKERS 

ONTHLY. 


the institution, those regarding 
hours, lunch time, smoking, and 
other regulations, both written and 
unwritten. The necessity for absolute 
secrecy regarding the affairs of the 
bank and its depositors is stressed. 
He is made to realize that accuraey, 
thoroughness and neatness are more 
important than speed. He is told 
about the idea of courtesy and the 
value of a smile, a general spirit of 
willingness and cheerfulness in his 
contacts with other employees as well 
as customers. He is made to realize 
that now wherever he goes he is 
representing the bank and that he 


should make a good impression. He 
is taught how to use the telephone. 
He is told the importance of watch- 
ing the bulletin board. He is told 
that he is expected to keep his desk 
and machine clean and orderly. He 
is taught that when his work is 
finished, he should help others. He is 
made to realize the importance of 
referring matters to the head 
of his department or to an 
officer. He is given the oppor- 
tunity to take out a group 
insurance policy. ° 

He usually starts at the 
bottom, but as soon as possible, 
he is shifted around to dif- 
ferent departments for train- 
ing and to get a better idea of 
the kind of co-ordination and 
cooperation that must be de- 
veloped between these depart- 
ments in order to expedite the 
work of all departments. This 
shifting also helps us to size up 
a man, to appraise him, to fit 
a round peg into a round hole 
and a square peg into a square 
hole. 

Naturally, the local chapter 
of the American Institute of 
Banking is highly recommend- 
ed to every employee, as its 
courses offer excellent facilities for 
an all-around banking education. 
For a number of years we have 
offered prizes to all employees com- 
pleting courses and this year we are 
refunding the dues and tuition. We 
like to see our employees attending 
other schools and taking courses in 
any subject which broadens them. 
We try to recognize their ambition 
and desire for increased knowledge 
in a material way whenever it is 
backed up by conscientious work on 
their jobs. 

Group or departmental meetings 
are held after hours. For instance, 
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we bring all the individual book- 
keepers together, generally without 
a program, and encourage them to 
talk freely. Ideas, suggestions, ques- 
tions, and practical demonstrations 
result. For instance, one day we 
took a day’s checks, totaling about 
$100,000 for each bookkeeper. The 
bookkeepers ordinarily post these 
checks against the ledger balances, 
prove the work, and call it a day. 
We explained to these 
bookkeepers that they 
are really the big 
paying tellers of the 
bank. Instead of see- 
ing these checks as 
eold type and writ- 
ing, posting and de- 
ducting, they must 
realize that every time 
they post a check the 
bank pays out cash 
for that amount. We 
let them look at $100.- 
000 in cash, made up 
of big bills, little 
bills, and coins. It 
helped them to visu- 
alize what the bank 
pays out when they 





11 Elements Of Human 
Inventory Control 


1. Hold group or de- 
partmental meetings and 
dramatize each employee’s 
function for him. 


2. Encourage employees 
to organize a 


club for social 
and educational 
purposes. 


3. Protect em- 
ployees against 
dangers of temp- 
tation. 


4. Take them 
to lunch in pairs 
and encourage 
them to talk 
while you listen. 





§. Find out 
- | how and where 





pass on and post the 


A canoe, a duffle bag, and a tent 


they live. 


. i... make up about the best equip- 
great volume of daily ment for prey once — 
, c employees to become better : = 
work. age Ps — a 6. Wri te let 
, r they seldom ecome “shop 
Our employees worn.” ters of encour- 


have a club of their 
own—a club for social 
and educational improvement. In 
this, there is a fine admixture of 
business and wholesome fun. Officers, 
directors and prominent business 
men come in and discuss timely 
matters with them. . 

The employees must not only be 
trained in the actual work and 
educated through schools and other- 
wise, but they must be protected, 
and that is the job of the policy 
executives. It is not fair to expose 
a fine boy or a fine girl to the dangers 
of temptation by running a loose 
bank or by countenancing careless- 
ness. It is not fair to expose a fine 
boy to the dangers of debts by neg- 
lecting to inculeate habits of thrift. 
Tell them, in your own words, the 
glory of earning their own bread. 
Tell them that nothing takes the 
place of a little ready money in the 
bank. Tell them that the ability to 
save, to get ahead financially, de- 
notes self-mastery. Do the things 
you think ought to be done to protect 
these lads. 


It won’t hurt you to take the boys 
to lunch with you (two at a time 
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agement to them. 


7. Urge participation in 
sports and a profitable use 
of spare time and vacations. 


8. Encourage them to 
bank and borrow in your 


bank. 


9. Encourage building of 
savings accounts. 


10. Make them feel that 
they are in business for 
themselves, that you are 
merely buying their time. 


11. Stimulate the study of 
current bank magazines, 


and books. 
& 


rather than one) fill them up and let 
them talk. You will be amply re- 
paid for the time you spend. Drive 
around in your car to look over their 
home neighborhoods and size up the 
probable family contact. You know 


the kind of work each employee does 
in the bank, you know how much 
you trust him with in the way of 
money, securities, collections, trial 
balances, information and so on. You 
know what salary he gets. You also 
know whether he is married or 
single. But where does he live, and 
how? Can he afford to live in a 
house like that? Is it too good for 
him—over his head? Or possibly it 
may seem to you to be the wrong 
neighborhood for a man who knows 
so much about your bank. 

I write letters to our employees 
every now and then. I spend enough 
time on them to think these letters 
out—letters on banking education, 
something they think I know a lot 
about. I send an occasional inspira- 
tional letter—a letter on the an- 
niversary of their service. I praise 
what I ean, and suggest what I think 
he needs. 

The following is a sample inspira- 
tional letter which we once sent to 
all employees: 

‘*In the life of every successful 
business man there must have come 
a time when he first realized that if 
he were to make a success, he would 
have to do it himself. 

‘‘That is the hour when success 
begins. 

‘‘There must be an objective—a 
high plane we want to reach, an 
ambition to achieve. You can feel 
it very distinctly when the deter- 
mination comes to make something 
big out of yourself. It is as though 
you were born anew. What a thrill! 
What an inspiration! 

‘*Following ‘the objective,’ it is 
well to lay out thoughtfully a eode 
of ethics by which we shall live; a 
course of study by which we shall 
learn; a program of hard work by 
which we shall produce. Most people 
never see their opportunities because 
Opportunity is usually disguised as 
Hard Work. Hard Work becomes 
easy work when one learns to enjoy 
what he is doing, when one keeps 
himself well, when one has a healthy 
body and a healthy mind, when one 
plays the game with a true sense of 
fair play. 

‘*It is entirely up to you and to 
me. Nobody else can do our jobs 
for us. We shall rise or fall on our 
own showing. We just grow bigger 
inside, if we want bigger positions, 
and if we ever hope to enjoy a bigger 
success ! 

‘‘There are lots of degrees of 


(Continued on page 756) 
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Let Photography Cut 


Your Bookkeepin g Costs 


_— Recordak Photographic 
Plan of Single Posting re- 
places expensive clerical dupli- 
cation of work with inexpensive 
photography. 

It applies the most advanced 
system of bank bookkeeping yet 
devised — with unusual safety 
features for both bank and de- 
positor, and providing econo- 
mies hitherto unobtainable. 

Its photographic records savea 
third in labor, 40% in machines, 
dispenses with 50% of the sta- 
tionery usually used, and saves 
up to 90% in filing space. These 
records also protect you against 
canceled check frauds, inside ir- 
regularities, errors and disputes. 
The film records are safe against 
alteration and do not permit of 
substitution or extraction with- 
out leaving tell-tale evidence. 

You invest no money. In fact, 
you will find that Recordak far 
more than pays its own way. 

The Recordak Plan has proved 
itself — through daily use in 
scores of banks. Write us now 
for a list of users and complete 
information. 


Recordak Corporation 


Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 
350 Madison Avenue—New York City 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE DECEMBER 1932 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 











INVESTMENT FACTS FOUND IN A CROWD 


Concerning this crowd—as a crowd—insurance actuaries can make 
predictions. About 11 out of 100,000 people will commit suicide each 
year, for example. Which ones? No one knows. Out of every 100,000 
business firms, approximately 1,000 will fail each year. Investment 
experts of insurance companies know this. To both problems one 
simple safeguard is applied—diversification under trained supervision. 
This, in its simplest terms is the method of the composite security. 
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North \mentcan 


TRUST SHARES 





Deposited Stocks in Each Unit of 


NORTH AMERICAN TRUST 
SHARES, 1955 


MAXIMUM CUMULATION TYPE 
CAs of August 15, 1932) 


CHEMICAL 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company . . . 200 
Eastman Kodak Company . . i. = ee 
The Procter & Gamble Company . aa, 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation . . . 300 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 

General Electric Company . . . 400 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. . 100 
STEEL 

United States Steel Corporation . . . . . 100 
FOOD 

The Borden Company . . 5 Seer ee 
Corn Products Refining Company —oaTae. 
National Biscuit Company. . . . . . . 200 
General Foods Corporation . . .. . . 100 
Standard Brands Incorporated . . . . . 200 
RETAIL MERCHANDISING 

Drug Incorporated . . . . eee on a 
ON 
Se Se 
MACHINERY 

American Can Company . . 100 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 300 
Otis Elevator Company. . . . . . . . 200 
FARM MACHINERY 

International Harvester Company . . . . 100 
TOBACCO 

The American Tobacco Company ‘‘B’’. . . 100 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company ‘‘B"’ << aoe 
AUTOMOBILE 

General Motors Corporation . . . . . . 200 
PETROLEUM 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) . . . 300 


RAILROADS 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 100 


The New York Central Railroad Company . 100 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company . . . 100 
Union Pacific Railroad Company. . . . . 100 
UTILITIES 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company . 100 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation . . . 400 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York . . 200 
The North American Company . . . . . 215 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company . . . . . 200 
Public Service Corporation of New Jersey . . 100 
The United Gas Improvement Company . . 300 





The deposited stocks in each unit of NORTH AMERI- 

CAN TRUST SHARES, 1956 (Maximum Distribution 
Type) consisted on August 15, 1932, of 1/25th of 
the number of shares of the common stocks listed 
above excepting in the case of The North American 
Company. Stock dividends are not retained in the 
distribution type trust. 
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An Actuarial Approach to Security 


, ‘HE composite security is a recent phe- 


nomenon. Yet already, according to 
latest estimates, approximately one million 
investors own composite securities of the 


so-called ‘‘fixed”’ trust type. 


It is to be wondered whether the signifi- 
cance of the composite security idea has 
been overlooked amid discussion of specific 


composite securities. 


Distributors Group, Incorporated, owned 
by a nationwide group of investment houses 
and banks, is the largest creator and distrib- 
utor of composite securities in the world 
today. It offers the following as the sound 


principles of such securities: 


No single security is as strong or as safe as a broadly 
diversified group of equally sound securities. 


om Diversification sufficiently broad to provide fully 
adequate protection is not merely a matter of num- 
bers but of judicious selection as well. 


Once selection has been completed some provision 
3 must be made for meeting the broader changes in 
our economic life—but such provisions should not be 
so flexible as to encourage a temptation to abandon 
sound policies in the face of temporary crisis. 


The investor should have actual ownership in the 
+ securities which comprise the composite security 
and full privilege of liquidating his interest in them 
at any time for any reason. 


These are the principles underlying NORTH 
AMERICAN TRUST SHARES 1955 and 1956, 
largest of all unit type trusts. The investor 
who purchases these shares obtains actual 
equitable ownership in common stocks of 
34 great corporations. The market value of 
all the outstanding common shares of these 
34 companies equals approximately half the 
market value of all the common stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. Elimina- 
tions from the portfolio may be made at any 
time but only for long-term investment rea- 
sons and solely for the purpose of maintain- 
ing the quality of the investment. No sub- 
stitutions are permitted. The investor knows 
at all times in which stocks his money is 
invested. Full details concerning the struc- 
ture and provisions of NORTH AMERICAN 
TRUST SHARES 1955 and 1956 are available. 
Of special interest to bankers is a booklet 
called “Building a Portfolio.” Copies will 
be sent free on request. 


The offering price of NORTH AMERICAN 
TRUST SHARES is based upon and varies with 
the actual New York Stock Exchange trans- 
action prices of the underlying stocks dur- 
ing market hours. (Full details of method 
of calculating offering price are contained 
in the Offering Circular.) 


DISTRIBUTORS GROUP, INCORPORATED - 63 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Owned by a Nationwide Group of Investment Houses 


CHICAGO BOSTON PITTSBURGH 


PHILADELPHIA 


LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS 
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The facilities which this 


Bank offers its correspondents 
and other depositors have been 
developed through serving the 
exacting and diversified needs 
of a large and discriminating 


clientele. 


Nearly all the nationally 
known industries carry their 


Philadelphia accounts with us. 


Our list of correspondent 
banks includes the leading 
financial institutions of the 


country, both large and small. 
ol 


coo himibece 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital and Surplus .... . . $42,000,000 





Advertisers Are Better Risks 
(Continued from page 732) 

**You have a successful business, 
Mr. Non-Advertiser. You are selling, 
let us say, $800,000 worth of candy 
per year. You’ve got a good product 
and a good profit, and your idea is 
to keep it very, very quiet so that 
competition will not wake up. You 
have just as much chance of keeping 
it quiet as Nelson’s Fleet had at 
Trafalgar. You are distributing 
through 10,000 or 20,000 or 50,000 
eandy, delicatessen, and cigar stores. 
Hundreds of salesmen paid by your 
competitors are calling on the same 
trade every day. They are eagerly 
searching for new lines to manufac- 
ture. As soon as they are convinced 
that you or any other competitor has 
a good thing, they are going to go 
you one better in quality or quantity 
or marketing pressure—and then 
your quiet little game will be still 
quieter.”’ 

It is just too bad, nowadays, for 
the pacific-spirited business man 
who thinks that competition is waste- 
ful, that advertising is merely a 
trade wrangle, and that the promo- 
tion needed is to have a pleased cus- 
tomer tell his neighbors. This is the 
way goods are distributed in Utopia, 
but a slightly different plan is used 
on Broadway and up Milwaukee 
Avenue. 

No, the non-advertiser must soon 
admit the advantages of a strongly 
advertised line. Its advantages are 
in volume and breadth of operations, 
in economies on both the production 
and the marketing side, and in a 
lasting grip on the market. Great 
businesses, on the modern seale, did 
not happen until advertising multi- 
plied and stabilized markets. Even 
in such basic commodities as steel, 
sugar, cement, lumber and textiles, 
manufacturers of the basic forms 
could not have built such gigantic 
businesses except for the vacuums 
created in the channels of trade by 
the advertising of manufacturers, 
distributors and retailers of finished 
products. 

Then, too, the public is remark- 
ably loyal to its Campbells, its Wrig- 
leys, its Buicks, Swifts, and Hart- 
Schaffners. Here is a factor that the 
banker should be able to grasp. An 
adequately advertised product is an 
immensely valuable property. Its 
value lies not only in volume, but in 
stability, and in the fact that its 
management is master of the essen- 


(Continued on page 758) 
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Customers Write Advertising 
That Sells Our Bank’s Services 


W. H. NEAL 


Manager, Public Relations Department, 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem, N.C 


OR a good many years the 

Wachovia Bank and Trust Co. 

of North Carolina has been pur- 
chasing space in newspapers and 
other advertising media in order to 
tell customers and prospective cus- 
tomers about its services, giving to 
the public its own opinion and its 
own valuation of the institution and 
its facilities. 

In one series of newspaper adver- 
tisements which appeared in eight 
North Carolina newspapers, the old 
order is reversed, and customers of 
the bank gave their opinion of the 
institution and stated their ex- 
perience in dealing with it. The 
series created considerable interest 
and comment among business men 
and bankers. 

Testimonial advertising is not new, 
but this is probably the first time 
it has ever been used on an extensive 
scale by a Southern bank. The out- 
standing feature of the advertise- 
ments was the prominence of the men 
whose statements were used, and in 
this they differ decidedly from the 
ordinary type of testimonial adver- 
tising. The type of customer whose 
experiences were related, is such as 
to preclude any thought in the public 
mind that the testimony was pur- 
ehased or was influenced by any 
desire for personal publicity. The 
series opened with a statement by 
one of New York’s most prominent 
bankers, was followed by a _ well- 
known Carolina textile manufac- 
turer, then by outstanding business 
and professional men from different 
sections of the state. The men whose 
statements were used are well-known 
throughout the territory, thus tying 
the advertisements in with the 
Wachovia’s statewide banking sys- 
tem. 

Another important feature which 
distinguished these advertisements 
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This “Strong Financial 


Advertisement” is one of a 


series which quotes men of prominence in the commu- 


nity who are served to their satisfaction by the bank. 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NORTH CAROLINA 
WINSTON.SALEM 


HIGH POINT 
Capital and Surplus $4,500,000 


from the ordinary type of testimonial 
advertising was the sincerity of the 
statements. Each of them referred 
to actual experience in dealing with 
the bank, this experience in most 
eases being spread over a period of 
years. There were no generaliza- 
tions, no second-hand opinions nor 
hearsay information in the adver- 
tisements. Each was a definite state- 





ment of actual experience with the 
institution. 

The advertisements appeared in 
quarter-page space weekly and 
covered the experiences of customers 
with all the various departments, as 
well as with the institution as a 
whole. Thousands of reprints were 
used for mailing to various lists of 
customers and prospects. 
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New Impetus Given Business 


$800,000,000 Construction Expendi- 
tures Scheduled For Far West 


LEVEN states of the far west are 

preparing to hasten an early return 
of prosperity through activity on some 
300 large construction jobs, entailing an 
estimated expenditure of nearly $800,000,- 
000, it was announced recently by the 
Bank of America, Pacific Coast Branch 
Banking System. Reports from cities of 
the area, it is stated, show that practi- 
eally all work has been financed and con- 
struction has started or will start at an 
early date. 

Outstanding projects in California where 
much of the construction work is centered, 
inelude: All-American Canal, $33,000,000; 
Los Angeles Flood Control District, $15,- 
000,000; Pine Canyon Dam, Pasadena, 
$10,000,000; Navy Dirigible Base, Sunny- 
vale, $5,000,000; Army Bombing Base, 
Marin County, $4,000,000; Hoover Dam, 
$165,000,000; Los Angeles Water District, 
$220,000,000 ; Golden Gate Bridge, $30,000-, 
000; and San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
Bridge, $75,000,000. 

Supplementary figures on employment 
indicated that at the peak of activity the 
Metropolitan Water District, Los Angeles, 
would employ 15,000 men, San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge, 6,000; Golden Gate 
Bridge, San Francisco, 1,500 men and 
Hoover Dam, 3,000. Except for the latter, 
where more than 3,400 men are now em- 
ployed, most of the projects are not ex- 
pected to reach peak figures before six 
months. 

Some undertakings which are regarded 
as being effective antidotes for depression 
in other parts of the West are: New Fed- 
eral Building, Spokane, $790,000; City 
Power Plant, Seattle, $1,500,000; Public 
Market, Portland, $1,400,000; Special 
Highway Construction, Utah, $2,500,000, 
as well as large reseryoir and conduit sys- 
tems, entailing some 20,000 man days of 
labor in that State, and approximately 
thirty Post Office buildings, each costing 
upward of $100,000, already under con- 
struction or which will be started imme- 
diately in cities within the area. 

Some indication of the importance of 
the construction work to allied industries 
is found in the reports on the San Fran- 
eisco-Oakland Bay Bridge Project, which 
at the peak is expected to employ an ad- 
ditional 2,300 men in factories and shops 
within the area, aside from those em- 
ployed in Eastern and Mid-Western steel 
mills and factories. 


Home Modernization To 
Supply Jobs 


OSSIBILITIES for a quarter billion 

to a half billion dollars’ worth of new 
jobs are opened up by the decision of the 
building and loan associations of the coun- 
try to use the funds they borrow from the 
Home Loan Banks to finance moderniza- 
tion, said to be needed by 75% of the 
existing homes. The decision is reported 
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by the United States Building and Loan 
League, on basis of a survey of a few 
days ago in which it asked building and 
loan executives all over the country what 
kind of home loans they would make with 
the money they can borrow as members of 
the new national home-financing system. 

The jobs to be created will be largely 
in the building and allied trades and will 
come as a result of a nation-wide exten- 
sion of eredit to home owners who want 
to improve, repair and modernize their 
dwellings. Campaigns to reduce unemploy- 
ment by encouraging home improvement 
have been successful in the past year and 
a half wherever money was available, 
Ward B. Whitlock, Springfield, Ill., presi- 
dent of the League points out, and now 
the money which the Home Loan Banks 
will supply to the associations will provide 
financing facilities to start home modern- 
izing on the great scale which is needed. 


Business Men And The 


Transportation Problem 


HE claim has repeatedly been made,’’ 

says the Railway Age in a current 
editorial, ‘‘that the movement for with- 
drawing subsidies from carriers that com- 
pete with the railways, and for applying 
comparable regulation to all carriers, is 
merely a movement by the railways and 
their employees for the selfish purpose of 
crippling their competitors. It has been 
claimed with especial frequency that there 
is no demand from shippers for regula- 
tion of highway transportation. These 
claims may have been true at one time, 
but they are not true now. 

‘On November 2,’’ continues the Rail- 
way Age, ‘‘the board of directors of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade disbanded 
its waterways committee and the board’s 
president, W. B. Lincoln, issued a state- 
ment denouncing government operation of 
barge lines in competition with the rail- 
ways. In his statement, Mr. Lincoln said: 
‘With present government activities direct- 
ly competing with more than 250 lines of 
business, the Board of Trade renews its 
declaration that the government should 
keep out of business, leaving such activi- 
ties to its citizens. Every business man 
and taxpaying citizen must demand a halt 
on the army of lobbyists who annually 
trek to Washington in raids on our fed- 
eral treasury. Heretofore appropriations 
have been made and advantages given 
under the guise of ‘‘exceptions.’? We 
must now have the courage to place all 
these ‘‘exceptions’’ in one bundle and 
hurl them out of the window. There can 
be no half-way position.’ Heretofore most 
of the business interests of the Missouri 
Valley have been regarded as in favor of 
the deepening of the Missouri River and 
the operation of a federal barge line 
upon it. 

‘*Under the leadership of the New Jer- 
sey Chamber of Commerce there has been 
organized a National Association for 
Motor Truck Regulation composed of 


shippers who take the position that ‘all 
the competitive transportation agencies 
should be permitted to flourish under fair 
and equal treatment.’ A special committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, of which Henry D. Sharpe 
of Providence, R. I., is chairman, has 
made a report opposing every form of 
government competition, and citing six 
important examples of direct and indirect 
government competition with the railways 
such as it condemns. The New York 
Chamber of Commerce has announced re- 
newal of its opposition to the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence waterway project. Citizens 
of Centralia, Ill., have started the forma- 
tion of the National Inland Transporta- 
tion Protective Association to oppose the 
use of public money for developing inland 
waterways and to retire the government 
from the operation of barge lines. The 
Citizens’ Transportation League has been 
formed in Minnesota to seek equal regula- 
tion and reasonable taxation of all forms 
of commercial transportation and to foster 
equal opportunity among the various 
forms of transportation. All the officers 
of the League are large shippers. ’’ 


Management Trust Stocks 
Rise During 1932 


HE first six months of 1932 were try- 

ing ones and the security markets re- 
flected these conditions by declining pre- 
cipitously. As measured by the Standard 
Statistics averages, common stocks declined 
45.43% and corporation bonds declined 
18.07% in the period December 31, 1931 to 
June 30, 1932. 

The third quarter of the year, however, 
changed the prevailing conditions com- 
pletely, particularly as regarded the secur- 
ity markets. Stock prices made an almost 
perpendicular gain, rising to their January 
1st levels; bond prices did likewise, in fact 
rising a little above January Ist levels; the 
Annalist Index of Business Activity rose 
to 59.6 for September. From June, in 
which were registered practically the low 
points of the year (and of the depression— 
to date), substantial recovery was made, so 
that September 30 levels again renewed 
hope that the bear market was over. 


Management Trust Results 


During such a period of drastically fall- 
ing, then violently rising, security prices, 
leverage management investment trusts, as 
investing institutions with a long-range 
viewpoint, compare quite favorably with 
most individuals. While many private in- 
vestors, even with substantial margins, were 
sold out in the 50% break in stock prices in 
the early part of the year, the conservative 
practices of investment trusts kept them in 
position to benefit from the subsequent 
August-September rise. 

The facts which become apparent from a 
complete survey of the situation are: 

1. Management trusts have not been 
content merely to ‘‘sit’’ on their 
portfolios and await the coming of 
better times. Many changes have 
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been made, as regards individual 
securities as well as groups. 

2. Stocks of chain stores, chemical, 
motor accessory, railroads, and 
food product companies have been 
regarded with favor and added to 
portfolios. Various individual util- 
ity stocks were sold out of the port- 
folios, or amounts owned reduced, 
while few were added. 


How Investment Trust Securities 


Have Fared 


While much attention must necessarily be 
given to the intrinsic worth and merit of 
investment trusts, the market action of 
their own outstanding bonds and stocks 
(which are in effect the tangible property 
held by investors) should be considered. 


% Change in Market Value 
Dee. 31, 1931 to 
Sept. 30, 1932 


Common Preferred 
Stock Stock Bonds 
Amer. European 
+15.0% — 28.6% —11.4% 
Capital Administration 
+30.0 (CLA) —16.7 
General Public Service 
+26.7 —17.1 5s— 9.3 
5%s+ 6.3 
Second National 
+40.0 +16.8 - 
Tri-Continental (a) 
+45.8 +50.0 1947 +38.3 


1948 +36.9 








Average Increase 


+31.5% + 7.7% +10.1% 
Change in Stand. Stat. Av. 
— 0.5% — 12% + 1.8% 


*None outstanding. 
(a) Guarantor of Investors Equity bonds. 


Thus, the investment trust common and 
preferred stocks under consideration have 
shown on the average a considerable in- 
crease in market price compared with a 
slight decrease in the general market as 
measured by Standard Statistics. The 
bonds of the companies under considera- 
tion compare more than favorably in the 
respect of market price as they record an 
increase of 5% times that registered by 
the Standard average. 


Automotive Needs Help Steel 


RACTICALLY single-handed, automo- 

tive requirements for new models now 
being put into production sustained steel- 
making operations at 21 per cent in the 
week ended Nov. 12, according to the 
magazine Steel. 


Cleveland mills expanded 114 points to 
35 per cent; Pittsburgh, with some sup- 
port from tin plate, rose 1 point to 20; 
Birmingham and Buffalo were a shade 
stronger at 25 and 22, respectively; Chi- 
cago and eastern Pennsylvania were steady 
at 18 and 13%; Youngstown eased 2% 
points to 17. 

This maintained steel rate, however, is 
contrary to the increasing listlessness of 
the market situation. Rolling of automotive 
material should hold up for several weeks, 
and tin plate mills continue to anticipate 
first quarter shipments, but the shrinkage 
from other consumers may prove decisive. 








Main office in 
STOCKTON 
Population 
47,963 


ONE of the 410 offices through 
which this banking organization renders 


. Head 


statewide correspondent service. 





offices are in the two Federal Reserve cities 


in California: San Francisco and Los Angeles 


BANK OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
CALIFORNIA 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association, a National Bank, and 


Bank of America, a California State Bank, are identical in ownership and management 
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CORPORATE 


TRUST SHARES 


(MODIFIED ) 


Vv 


COLLATERAL WHICH IS: 


1. Diversified 


Listed common stocks of 
a group of strong Ameri- 
can corporations—indus- 
trials, utilities, rails and 
oils—comprise the port- 
folio of Corporate Trust 
Shares. 


2. Marketable 


A ready over-the-counter 
market is maintained by 
more than 1,000 banks 
and investment houses. 
Daily quotations appear 
in leading newspapers. 
Delivery of the underly- 
ing stocks or of cash is 
made by the trustee at 
any time upon surrender 
of the shares. 
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This is a fixed investment trust 
sponsored by 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


120 Wall Street New York 














SALESMEN WANTED 


COMPLETE LINE LOW COST 
QUALITY PRINTING 


Be a full-fledged printing salesman. Carry a line 
with both a price and quality appeal for all lines of 
business, including banks. The most complete and 
flexible line ever assembled, enabling you to meet 
local competition on printing, lithographing, calen- 
dars, and plain papers. We print, rule, or bind 


anything that adds printing ink to paper—catalogs 
and books included. 


MODERN SALES KIT 
Our new 1933 kit teaches you how to sell printing, 
and enables you to close sales easily. Represent 
one of the oldest and largest printing houses, full 
or part time. Write now for details. State whether 
you prefer to sell printing or calendars—or both. 


FORT WAYNE PRINTING CO. 
117 Brackenridge St. *. Fort Wayne, Ind. 











Banking Laws Will Be 
Changed 


(Continued from page 716) 
must be issued by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, but, as a condition 
precedent, the holding company 
must meet certain requirements set 
up in the bill. 

Briefly stated, these are: first, 
examination by the federal examin- 
ers; second, the publication of re- 
ports of their financial condition as 
required ; third, provision for double 
liability on the holding company 
stock, or the establishment of a liquid 
reserve against shareholders’ liabil- 
ity; and fourth, there is vested in 
the Federal Reserve Board the power 
to revoke any such permit for viola- 
tion of the terms of the permit. 

These provisions very properly 
bring group banking under Federal 
supervision and control, and make 
impossible any wild and unsound 
promotions in this field unless pro- 
cedure was had entirely outside of 
the Federal Reserve System, in 
which case only non-member banks 
could be owned. There would seem 
to be little or no danger of such 
a promotion at any time in the near 
future. 

We come next to the question of 
branch banking, which has been, for 
a number of years, a subject of 
acute interest in the banking fratern- 
ity. As a matter of fact, the author- 
ization of state-wide branch banking 
for national banks is really of great- 
er interest to the public at large 
particularly depositors in small rural 
banks—than it is to bankers them- 
selves. 

In discussing this important sub- 
ject of branch banking, it is impor- 
tant to define accurately just what 
we are talking about. The latest 
draft of the Glass Bill (Senate 
4412), as modified by the Vanden- 
berg amendment, provides: 





‘*Seetion 19, Paragraph (ce) of Section 
3155, of the Revised Statutes as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

(c) A national banking association may, 
with the approval of the Federal Reserve 
Board, establish and operate new branches 
within the limits of the city, town or 
village, or any point within the State in 
which said association is situated. No 
such association shall establish a branch 
outside of the city, town or village in 
which it is situated unless it has a paid-in 
and unimpaired capital stock of not less 
than $500,000. Except in a city, town or 
village where there is no national or state 
bank regularly transacting customary bank- 
ing business, no such association shall 
establish a branch, except by taking over 


an existing unit bank, or an affiliate of 
such association.’’ 


The purpose of Section 19, as 
quoted above, is, fundamentally, to 
authorize by law the continuance of 
banking facilities in communities 
where, due to economic reasons, a 
small unit bank is finding it difficult 
to survive; and to authorize the 
establishment of some sort of bank- 
ing facilities in cities, towns or 
vilages which are now without any 
banking facilities whatsoever. 

The line of reasoning which has 
led the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the United States 
Senate, and a large majority of the 
Senate itself, to' approve the limited 
kind of branch banking referred to 
above, was clearly and comprehen- 
sively stated by Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg of Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, in his address in the Senate of 
the United States on May 12, 1932. 
as follows: 


‘*T am one of those who feel that the 
preservation of decentralized community 
life is absolutely essential to the preserva- 
tion of the traditional American com- 
munity character. I feel, furthermore, that 
decentralized community life is impossible 
without a practical degree of decentralized 
commercial and banking independence. 

‘*But we confront a condition and not 
a theory today, and, even in defense of 
decentralized community life, situations 
readily may arise in which limited branch 
banking might be the only community 
salvation. Certainly, it would not protect 
decentralized community welfare, Mr. 
President, to close the door on a banking 
facility which might prove to be the com- 
munity’s only way of saving the solvency 
of its banking resources. Branch banking 
might be this sole available facility. 

‘*Neither does it protect decentralized 
community welfare to close the door on 
a banking facility which may be the only 
such facility available after all other bank- 
ing facilities have failed or been with- 
drawn. Indeed, it might well be argued 
that under certain circumstances a resource 
to limited branch banking may well prove 
to be the means of keeping alive many a 
decentralized community which otherwise 
might disintegrate through its very inabil- 
ity to secure any banking facilities what- 
soever. It is only in line with that phil- 
osophy, Mr. President, that I have been 
able to bring myself into harmony with 
the theory that under existing cireum- 
stances limited branch banking permission 
might well be authorized in the United 
States. Indeed, I am persuaded that it 
has come to be necessary to provide this 
limited recourse under proper protective 
restrictions. It is the creation of one more 
optional emergency reliance for the benefit 
of communities and bank depositors and 
bank borrowers. I believe my amendment 
adequately protects the option against 
exploitations. ’’ 


At this juncture, Senator Bulkley 
supplemented Senator Vandenberg’s 
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remarks, as follows: 


‘*T rise to say, as a member of the sub- 
committee, that the statement of the 
Senator from Michigan is entirely in 
harmony with the views of the sub-com- 
mittee. His amendment, as he has said, ain 
would, in practice, probably work out just oe “-s =: 
about the same as the committee thought . Py —  — 
section 19 of the bill would work out S ra 
under the administration of the Federal "o 
Reserve Board; but, in view of the fact 
that many small-town bankers are very 
much afraid that they would be injured 
by potential competition in the form of _ 8 
ie banks, it would undoubtedly be SI nara? Ridiy 
well to adopt the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Michigan and thus give k » 
them statutory assurance that such com- al baa rhe lor 
petition could not be made possible by the 
»rovisions of this bill. I sincerely hope the o - 26: 
psoas a the Senator from Michigan Ian iH he rs 
may be adopted; I may add, too, that I 
am authorized to say that the Senator 
from Virginia, Mr. Glass, is in accord with 
the view I have expressed.’’ 


j — P Capital and Surplus 
The branch banking provisions of f ! 


the bill, therefore, with the Vanden- S325.000.000.00 
berg amendment, would permit city 
banks to protect depositors in 
eountry banks by taking over the 
deposit liabilities, but would pro- 
hibit the establishment of any de 
novo branches in rural communities 
where there still are operating banks. 
Under these provisions, there could 
be no cut-throat competition of city 
banks with country banks, but there 
would be afforded an opportunity 
for cooperation between these two 
types of banks for the protection of 
local communities. This is certainly 
a mild form of branch banking ex- 
tension, the primary motive of which 
is to permit enough flexibility in 
the banking system to meet some of 
the existing emergency situations. 
As Senator Glass clearly stated on 
the floor of the Senate, there is no 
question of ‘‘states’ rights’’ involved 
in this feature of the bill. Every 
state has the right to permit its state 
banks to adopt a similar branch 
banking policy, if it may see fit. 
Many of them have already enacted 
branch banking laws more liberal 
than the proposed federal law. 
Congress is the creator of the 
Federal Reserve System and has the 
responsibility and duty to the gen- 
eral public to maintain, promote and 
conserve it as an instrumentality of 
the federal government, irrespective 
of and independent of action by any 


state legislature. —— 


Opponents of branch banking who the UN TiaAY T R USt ail Cc LEVE EA NX ID 


raise the question of ‘‘states’ rights’’ 
put themselves in the position of 
being accused, on the one hand, of 
insincerity, or, on the other, of a 


(Continued on page 752) 
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This is addressed to 
Bank Officers 
responsible for 
Operation or loans 





ERE is a 
story of economy in bank and 
commercial operation which will 
open your eyes. It shows new 
sources of profit heretofore over- 
looked by your bank and by your 
borrowers. 


Hidden 
routine of operation are forms 
which were created in the rush 
and pressure of heavy operating 
and production schedules. Today 
many of these forms will bear 
revision. 


away in the daily 


After an exhaustive study of 
printed forms, we have devel- 
oped Taking the Red Tape out 
of Business Forms. This book 
will act as an excellent guide for 
those delegated’ to the task of 
studying forms to reduce over- 
head waste and eliminate hidden 
expense in bank operation, and 
for loan officers who are on the 
lookout for ways to strengthen 
their credit lines. 


You will find in this book an 
inspiration for a new viewpoint 
in the problem of combating 
routine costs. Ask your secretary 
to write us to send you this free 
book. ($1.00 in Canada and for- 
eign lands. ) 


THE CHAMPION COATED 
PAPER CO. 
Dept. B, Hamilton, Ohio 


District Sales Offices 
Chicago 
Cleveland ., 


New York 


. St. Louis 
Philadelphia . 


Cincinnati 
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Banking Laws Will Be 
Changed 
(Continued from page 751, 
lack of understanding of the issue 
involved. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, in the Report of its 
Committee on Banking, published in 
May, 1932, takes full cognizance of 
the theory of ‘‘states’ rights,’’ but, 
apparently, feels that present-day 
conditions demand that the question 
of which legislative authority shall 
make the first move is without merit, 
as compared to the vital necessity of 
having authority granted at the 
earliest possible date, as follows: 

*“Because of the prohibitions upon 
branch banking, outside of restricted areas, 
by national and state member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System, which furnish 
about 60% of the banking resources of the 
country, and the fact that either insufficient 
or no branch privileges are permitted state 
banks in many states where relief is 
needed, it is imperative in the interest of 
early general improvement that branch 
banking legislation proceed from the 
Congress of tke United States.’’ 

Now, if ever, is the time for 
bankers to inform themselves as to 
the trends of the times, particularly 
as to the trend of public opinion 
in regard to banking; to examine 
matters which now give them 
concern or which may conceivably 
arise to worry them in the near 
future; and to take counsel with 
each other as to ways and means to 
surmount the obstacles to progress 
which lie in their paths. 

I have endeavored to outline such 
evidence from authoritative reports 
and from the responsible press as 
may serve to erystallize the econdi- 
tions under which bankers are en- 
deavoring to proceed. I have tried 
to do this without bias, and without 
prejudice, although 1 am frank to 
say that I have a decided opinion 
as to what remedial measures are 
feasible and likely to be effective. 
But, there is one underlying fact 
which I have saved until the last, 
because I think it is the most im- 
portant and deserves the greatest 
emphasis. 

I refer to the demonstrated fact 
of the interdependence of all banks 
on each other. Whether large banks 
or small banks, unit banks or group 
banks, we are all in the same boat 
together and have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by putting our 
heads together and seeking to devise 
a course of action which shall be 
the best, the soundest, the most 


workable and the most effective, not 
merely for us as bankers but for the 
communities which have entrusted 
us with their life’s savings. 

Let us seek to find the course of 
action which is, to the greatest ex- 
tent, in the interest of the ‘bank de- 
positor—and we shall not be far 
from finding the true course to re- 
turning prosperity and happiness. 
Let bankers lead the United States 
and help the United States to lead 
the rest of the world toward a safe 
and sound system of banking, as a 
foundation upon which to build an 
increasing volume of business at a 
fair and equitable degree of profit. 


Use Strategy To Sell Trusts 
(Continued from page 719) 
solicitation can be made. First, the 
lead must be obtained before a man 

ean work on it. 

There are several sources of good 
leads. For example: Lists compiled 
from individuals maintaining large 
balances in the commercial depart- 
ment, or who do a business with 
some department of the bank that 
would indicate wealth; lists com- 
piled from the officers of all cor- 
porations maintaining large balances 
in the commercial department; all 
large borrowers are good prospects; 
wealthy residents of territory where 
the bank operates; names submitted 
by life insurance underwriters; 
names suggested by friends of the 
bank. All this information should 
be obtainable from the central file. 


Know Your Prospect Before 


You See Him 


Once the leads have been com- 
piled a few definite steps should be 
taken prior to solicitation. A his- 
tory sheet should be prepared on 
each prospect. This information can 
be gathered in various ways; such 
as, through the eredit department, 
or from someone in the bank who 
knows the prospect or knows some- 
thing about him. All this informa- 
tion, both personal and financial, can 
be incorporated in one report. 

When this is done and it has been 
decided that the prospect is a good 
one, a letter of introduction should 
be obtained from that officer in the 
bank who knows the prospect best. 
In this way, the solicitor is usually 
in a strategic position, for he is 
able to call on the prospect not only 
well armed with information but 
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with the added advantage of having 
a personal introduction. 

As to the solicitation, there are 
aS many approaches as there are 
types and kinds of individuals. The 
average prospect is both willing and 
anxious to learn how he ean best 
serve his family’s interest. For this 
reason he is willing to listen as long 
as he is getting something construe- 
tive and new. In addition, he is 
always glad to learn ways and means 
of keeping his tax liability and other 
expenses at a minimum. 

The first interview is likely to be 
of a very general nature. Discus- 
sions that follow should.become more 
concrete. This can best be accom- 
plished by offering to prepare an 
outline or memorandum setting 
forth completely the plan of pro- 
cedure. Such an outline must incor- 
porate all the wishes of the prospect, 
provided they are feasible and 
within the law, and any suggestions 
that the solicitor feels would be 
beneficial. 

Next, submit the outline to the 
prospect for his final amendments, 
if any. When he has finally signified 
his approval, arrangement should be 
made for an appointment with the 
prospect’s lawyer, who will then 
prepare the will following closely the 
outline that has already been ap- 
proved. 

Once the will has been executed 
and a copy is filed in the vaults of 
the trust department, the solicitor’s 
work is over. Life insurance trusts, 
business insurance trusts, or volun- 
tary trusts of any kind should all 
be handled in the same manner. 
Follow this procedure and there will 
be a steady increase in business 
brought into the trust department. 


A Doubtful Note Was Paid 


(Continued from page 722) 
difficulty in holding their own. 

Here is the complete list, (and it 
is a big one): 

Cows, heifers and calves.... 39 

Breeding ewes and lambs... .111 

Brood sows, pigs and shotes. 129 

Corn in crib....... bushels 600 

Also some hay and a new crop of 
alfalfa ready to cut. 

There is a saying that a man is 
not likely to go farther then he 
believes he can. In this instanee, 
Tom believed he could work out of 
a difficult situation and all the rest 
of the family were with him in that 
belief. His boys pitched right in to 
largely take care of the farm help 


problem, and his wife kept about 
100 good laying hens, and raised 
about 200 chicks. That helped with 
the table and also furnished quite a 
little cash for living expenses. 

This ease is probably an exception 
to the general rule, but it is by no 
means the only one along this line. 
In faet, I know of several tenant 
farmers who have paid their debts 
during the last five years with hard- 
earned money. These obligations 
went to a considerable extent for 
unnecessary expenses a few years 
ago when every time you spent a 
dollar you could feel fairly certain 
that it eould be replaced. 

But now, farm costs are being 
watched as never before. Purchases 
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are made only after it has been 
shown that the items obtained would 
actually add to income rather than 
add to special pleasures and com- 
forts. It is hard to get along with- 
out some of the frills that we all 
became more or less accustomed to 
during the days of- inflation, but 
when all is said and done, there is 
a lot of satisfaction and comfort in 
the fact that the budget has been 
balanced. The worry is largely 


omitted, and a farmer who has paid 
his obligations during times like 
these has an experience which will 
go a long way toward assisting him 
to make real money when the world 
gets back on an even keel and times 
are again-normal. 








Weather proofing 
Telephone plant 


More than 93% of the total wire 
mileage of the Bell System is in 
cable rather than open wire. 

Cable gives an extra measure 
of protection to the service dur- 
ing bad weather. It also makes 
fora more lasting plant, one which 
requires less maintenance. 

Its installation is part of a Bell 
System service improvement pro- 
gram that always goes on. Keep- 


ing the plant in order, responsive 
to the public’s needs, has itself 
been a contributing reason for the 
widespread use of the telephone. 
Telephone plant and telephone 
service stand today at a high peak 
of efficiency . . . a fact important 
to user and investor alike. 

May we send you a copy of our 


booklet, ‘“Some Financial Facts’’ ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Jue. 


195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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New Interest Policy Needed 
(Continued from pane $08) 
surplus relatively as large, you 

could do the same thing. 

Now as to methods of computa- 
tion. There are almost as many 
methods of computing savings bank 
interest as there are banks. This 
leads to very unfair competition. 
Some banks advertising a 4% rate 
actually pay less interest than others 
paying 3%. I will offer no sugges- 
tion as to proper methods of caleu- 
lating interest on savings except to 
urge you to write to the Savings 
Bank Division of the American 
Bankers Association, whose interest 


committee has worked out a plan fair 
both to the bank and to the depositor. 

On checking accounts upon which 
interest is allowed, there are two 
methods which produce the same 
result. Either take the ledger bal- 
ance at the beginning of the day and 
subtract drafts paid during the day, 
then add immediately available 
credits; or else take the balance at 
the end of the day and subtract all 
credits except those immediately 
available. At the end of the interest 
period, subtract the float for one day 
and figure the interest on the re- 
mainder. Many banks are now 
deducting legal reserve as_ well. 








40 M</hon 
Dollars 


in Dividends and Interest 


| the 12 months ended June 1932, 
holders of Associated securities received 
$40,093,000 in interest and dividends. @ In the 
first 6 months of 1932 the number of registered 


holders of Associated securities increased 15,784 
to a total of 252,899. Of these, 116,882 are cus- 


tomers who use Associated services to cook their 


meals, light their homes, and run their radios. 


e Associated security holders are distributed 


throughout every state, in all United States 


Possessions, and in 29 other countries and their 


dependencies. 


For information about facilities, service, rates, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 Broadway ey New York City 
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How To Control Bank Costs 


(Continued from page 740) 
was made under the following con- 
ditions: 


Income—2 84 /100% less 39 /100% 
agents’ commission 2 45 /100% 


net $155.58 
Expense—Production cost $69.06 

Sales cost 13.16 

Probable normal service 

requirement 14.76 

Probable collection 

requirement 4.92 101.88 





Balance for losses and profits $53.70 


A pplication Of Cost Figures 


It should be borne in mind that 
cost figures derived in this manner 
refer to a theoretical average loan. 
It undoubtedly is more costly to 
produce a $25,000 loan than to 
produce one of $2,500, yet the costs 
do not vary as the size of the loan 
varies—there are certain necessary 
operations which are common to 
both. Generally, it will be found, 
too, that farm loan costs exceed those 
of city loans. If desired, the two 
classifications (farm loans and city 
loans) may be set up separately and 
the average cost of each determined. 

With these things in mind, the 
banker may proceed to review his 
real estate mortgage loan business in 
the light of the information brought 
out by the cost analysis. In partie- 
ular, the cost figures enable him to: 

a. Consider the entire operation a 
piece at atime. He can study income 
rates and deduction of income in 
the way of agents’ commissions; he 
can see what part of the expense 
results from production effort, what 
part results from selling loans and 
what is required for the fulfillment 
of service obligations; and finally he 
can compare each of these elements 
with the others and determine 
whether any one is out of line. 

b. Compare, year by year, the 
record established and note progress 
or retrogression in each phase of the 
business. 

e. Promptly amend policies that 
are proved unhealthy, as brought 
out by this detailed analysis. 

As a practical demonstration of 
the value of detailed cost analysis to 
the mortgage banker, Figure 28 
shows a tabulation of the operating 
results obtained by one company in 
a combination city and farm loan 
territory for four years. A study of 
the information tabulated in Figure 
28 shows that a loss of $29.41 per 
loan in 1927 compared with a profit 
of $65.77 in 1930 on approximately 
the same volume of business. It was 
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found in this territory that too many 
small loans were being made. The 
correction included the establishing 
of a minimum commission for small 
loans calculated to at least cover the 
eost of production. It was found 
that commission rates in effect in 
1927 were not sufficient to provide 
a healthy operation and they were 
inereased. Agents’ commissions were 
gradually reduced over the period 
and the company was able to effect 
some reduction in other production 
costs. 

The cost analysis of the mortgage 
operation should include complete 
analysis of collection eosts, particu- 
larly as to territory, type of loan 
and frequency. When collection re- 
quirements increase markedly in one 
locality or in one territory, that 
loeality or territory should be studied 
for further signs of deterioration. 
It will frequently result that the 
lending operation will be amended 
or even discontinued in that locality. 
This particularly is true of the city 
lending operation where neighbor- 
hoods change in character so rapidly. 


Balanced Board Decisions 
(Continued from page 733) 

Frequently on a board there is 
one member—sometimes more—who 
tries to run the bank by the simple 
process of saying ‘‘no’’ to every 
proposition that arises. It is his con- 
ception of what the word ‘‘conserva- 
tive’’ means. It is extremely difficult 
for one lone operating officer to 
maintain a constructive leadership 
under such conditions. Oftentimes, 
this strong-minded member is not 
informed in banking practice or 
theory, but he dominates by his hard- 
shelled insistence on having his own 
way and his refusal to follow any 
other opinion than his own. The 
reaction of the operating officer is 
this: He enlists the aid of the other 
directors and the net result is that 
the board becomes divided into 
cliques that make harmonious action 
impossible. 

In the board where three members 
are operating officers there is much 
less likelihood of cliques being 
formed. Each officer becomes ac- 
quainted to a greater or less degree 
with each outside member, and be- 
cause personality always enters into 
human relationships, one man finds 
himself able to work closely with 
certain members, while the other 
officers maintain close contact with 






others. The net result is a diffused 
intimacy in which cliques have little 
place. . 

The board is in a much better 
position to act quickly and intelli- 
gently, because it has available the 
experience and judgment of three 
operating men instead of one. Each 
man sees the proposition from a 
different angle and the board gets 
a more complete picture of the whole 
transaction. , 

From an every day operating 
standpoint, a bank manned by three 
operating officers, all of whom are 
directors, ean give much quicker and 
better service to its customers. When 
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all are present in the bank, they 
constitute an active committee for 
the granting of loans, the buying 
and selling of securities, the super- 
vision of the trust department. If 
one or another is absent, the bank 
is still able to function properly be- 
cause there is still someone in author- 
ity who knows the whole situation 
and ean say ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no.”’ 

In the filling of vacancies, which 
inevitably oceur in every bank, the 
board will seta higher standard for 
its officers, if it considers them .as 
candidates for membership on the 
board instead of as employees only. 


(Continued on page 756) 
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Balanced Board Decisions 

(Continued from page 755) 
It will use more care in the promo- 
tion of tellers to assistant cashiers. 
and so on, if it considers them as 
potential material for directors. It 
will consider not only their knowl- 
edge of bank detail and their faith- 
ful years of service, but also their 
knowledge of the broader aspects of 
banking and investment, and their 
ultimate capacity for forming sound 
decisions. Also, in the promotion of 
the active senior officers themselves, 
it will be able to make a much more 
intelligent selection, if it has become 
acquainted with each man through 
his presence on the board for a 
period of time. 


In the selection of new directors, 


the contacts of three operating 
officers are much more valuable 


than one can ever be, and the pos- 
sibility of the bank’s obtaining 
desirable additions to its board is 
greatly increased. 

All told, the policy of making diree- 
tors of the operating officers is not 
only sound but it is the surest way 
to broaden the foundation of the 
bank’s usefulness to the community. 


The outside directors, no matter 
how conscientious and active they 
may be, are nevertheless busy men, 
interested chiefly in the problems of 
their own businesses. They can give 
only a limited part of their time 
and energy to the bank, and that 
part should be devoted to the 
broader policies rather than the lesser 


details. They can go to board meet- 
ings with the feeling that they are 
in possession of a much clearer 
picture of the whole situation, if 
they know that three (or even two) 
members of the board are in the 
bank and in constant touch with its 
affairs. 


How To Handle Box Renters 


(Continued from page 730) 
when he saw her coming, but she 
got there too quickly. The phone is 
ringing. 

“lf it’s that woman about the 
jewelry—’’ the manager begins. 

‘It’s a gentleman. He says he 
is an attorney and wants to speak to 
the manager.’’ 

‘*My client is one of two executors 
who rent a box in your vault,’’ the 
attorney begins. ‘‘The executors 
have to be together, with a surety 
company representative, when the 
box is opened. The other executor 
has died. Will you permit the 
survivor and the surety company to 
open the box?”’ 

‘Where two executors agree to be 
present together when the box is 
opened, and one dies, we require 
the presence of his executor.”’ 

‘*Yes, I know. But this is a dif- 
ferent case. A representative of the 
surety company will be present with 
the surviving executor. I can see no 
risk to it.’’ 

‘*You may be right, but if it is 
agreeable to you, I will call you in 
the morning and give you a reply.’’ 
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‘*You fellows are certainly tech- 
nieal,’’ and for a second time that 
day, bang went the receiver as the 
lawyer hung up. 

“Your wife just called on the 
other phone,’’ said his secretary as 
he turned back to his work. ‘‘She 
says she and some friends will meet 
you at 4:30 for a drive in the 
eountry.”’ 

‘*Fine,’’ and the manager in- 
structs his assistant to lock the vault. 

The telephone rings. 

‘*Find out who it is, please, Miss 
Smith.’’ 

“It’s a lady. 
familiar.’”’ 

He takes the phone. 

‘Ts this the Manager? Well, this 
is Mrs. Y. I want to tell you the 
good news. I found my jewelry. 
Yes, I found it in my other box at 
an uptown bank. Isn’t that grand ?”’ 

“It is, indeed. Perfectly remark- 
able. I am so glad you found it. 
Goodbye.”’ 

And the day is over. 


Her voice sounds 


Control Human Inventory 
(Continued from page 742) 
success, but suecess with honor is 
the highest reward for human en- 

deavor.’’ 

Following is the letter sent to one 
of our boys on the first anniversary 
of his employment: 

‘*This is the first anniversary of 
your coming into our service, and I 
just want to tell you what a fine 
impression you have made upon me 
and the rest of the officers. 

‘*You not only have a very pleas- 
ing personality, but you have always 
manifested a splendid interest and 
spirit of willingness ever since you 
came to us. 

‘*If you keep your eyes and ears 
open, be alert to the things that are 
going on about you, absorb all the 
information you ean, and try con- 
scientiously to improve yourself, I 
feel certain that you will have a very 
satisfactory banking career. 

‘‘Certainly, you have my best 
wishes, and I shall be glad to do 
everything I can to help and en- 
courage you.’’ 

In addition to doing all these 
things, we encourage our employees 
to enter the District of Columbia 
Bankers Essay Contest. 

We encourage sports, having 
teams in tennis, baseball, bowling 
and other amateur leagues. 

We urge our people to make good 
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use of their spare time. This applies 
not only to evenings but also to 
vacations, which should be planned 
to provide recreation, recuperation 
and health. Vacations should never 
be spent in taking other employ- 
ment, however easy the work may 
be. 

We encourage them to keep their 
bank accounts with us, and when- 
ever there is any necessity for bor- 
rowing, to tell us about it. These 
accounts and loans, while necessary 
to them, are of little or no value to 
the bank, but we prefer to know first 
hand and all the time what they do 
with their money. ; 

We permit no lending or borrow- 
ing between the employees, no cash 
items, no hold-overs. 

Realizing how difficult it is for 
most people to get the habit of 
regularly and systematically build- 
ing up a little ‘‘eapital’’ or ‘‘oppor- 
tunity account’’ if you like, and 
knowing that bank employees are no 
better in this respect than other 
employees of similar incomes, we 
recently tried an experiment in pay- 
ing off the entire force, of putting 
10% of their pay in a separate 
envelope with the following message: 
“This is your TREASURE 

CHEST MONEY. 

**It is 10% of all the money you 
receive for all the labor you 
give. 

**Don’t let it get away from you. 
KEEP IT, if you possibly ean, 
as a part of your ‘capital’ 
account. 

“‘That’s the way to get ahead 
financially.’’ 

We put the other 90% in another 
envelope on which was typed: 
“This contains your LIVING 

EXPENSE MONEY.”’ 

As the boys and girls get a little 
older and salaries get a little higher, 
springtime comes with some of them, 
and they feel like getting married. 
If it is one of the girls, she goes 
when she marries, because we do not 
want any divided interests. 

It is different with the boys. They 
must show their financial ability to 
earry on with a wife. They come 
to me and we talk things over. He 
gets the best counsel I can give him 
and, if he proves his case, we are 
not only willing to keep him on after 
he marries, but we are glad that he 
wants to and can. But if his margin 
looks too thin, we think it better that 
he should find another place at once 
because it would be hard for any 


considerate man to let a married 
man, perhaps with a child, go, later 
on, when he so desperately needs 
help. Financial worries depreciate 
human values. 

We like to get across the idea to 
our young men that instead of their 
being clerks controlled by a_ boss, 
they are in business for themselves. 
and through the officers the bank is 
their customer, buying what each 
one has to sell. For instance, the 
bank is buying so many hours of 
service. It is also buying personality, 
disposition, enthusiasm and indus- 
try. Indeed, we are buying their 
mental and physical output. There- 
fore, in the final analysis, each one 
is in business for himself, with power 
and success gravitating to those who 
make themselves most valuable. 

If I had the choice of two young 
men for a vacant job—both willing 
to stay every day until the work is 
done—both equally accurate and de- 
pendable, I should take the one with 
personality and enthusiasm. If the 
work alone was worth $100 a month, 
I would rather pay $25 or $50 more 
to the better man. That is what I 
term internal advertising. Inside 
the bank, in my opinion, is where the 
first advertising money should be 
spent. 


Timely Warnings On 
Safe Deposit 
The importance of great care in 


connection with the rental of safe 
deposit boxes is set out in the fol- 


lowing suggestions offered by the 
Kansas City and St. Louis Safe De- 
posit Associations. 

1. Rent boxes only on a proper 
contract or lease. : 

2. Take sufficient information 
that you may properly and surely 
identify each persen asking for 
admission to a box. Keep full record 
of each access. 

3. Never allow renter to leave his 
box key with the bank, or any of 
the bank officers or employees. 

4. Do not accept orders for access 
without a full knowledge of the 
circumstances of the issuance of 
such order. 

5. Do not rent a box under a 
fictitious name. 

6. Charge a fixed schedule of 
prices and with no special or cut 
rates. 

7. Charge a fair price commen- 
surate with the service rendered for 
this risk assumed, plus a reasonable 
profit on the investment. 

8. Have some ecmpetent person 
take the responsibility for this de- 
partment, and see that he or she is 
informed as to the proper and safe 
conduct of same. 

9. Never rent safe deposit boxes 
if the bank’s own cash or securities 
are given any better protection than 
the box renter’s valuables. 

Always remember that while you 
are not insurers of the contents of 
safe deposit boxes you are required, 
by the very nature of the business, 
to use the highest degree of caution 
in the eare and safety of them. 
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Advertisers Are ‘Better Risks 


(Continued from page 746) 


tial technic of modern selling. 

In all this, too, the time element is 
immensely important. As I have 
often told advertisers, let them per- 
mit their plants to burn down, and 
any contractor can build new ones 
in a few weeks or months. But once 
let someone else move into the one 
and only market for a particular 
type of product; let that market be 
pre-empted and dominated by some- 
one else—then any new business in 
that field must charge up Missionary 
Ridge and displace the enemy from 
the citadel. 


Time is the essence of advertising 
and marketing success. Proerastina- 
tion and delay in advertising con- 
stitute almost criminal negligence. 

* * * « * 


The banker at his desk meets busi- 
ness men coming to him with prob- 
lems of finance and of profits that 
largely depend, nowadays, upon the 
building of markets and the liquida- 
tion of inventories. 

He finds himself in a position 
where he needs to know not only all 
about the fundamental problems of 
the businesses of his individual bor- 
rowers, but he needs to know as 


much, if not more, than his customer 





Facing Three Judgment Days 


Hammermill Safety Paper comes to judgment three times. 


Once in our own laboratory, once in actual use and now again at 
our own suggestion in the ‘*Test Tube’’ we offer to send you. 
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about the pitfalls of advertising, in- 
cluding procrastination and inade- 
quacy, as well as precipitancy, blat- 
ancy and incompleteness, so that he 
can point these things out to his cus- 
tomer and steer him clear of them. 

The commercial banker who has 
an accurate mental picture of the 
struggle of advertising and market- 
ing, who knows the reliable firms in 
the advertising agency business, who 
knows how merchandising specialists 
take a national market to pieces and 
sets up quotas for cities, counties, 
population and media centers; how 
sales manuals are developed, sales- 
men trained and paid; how packages 
are redesigned and the effect on 
sales; how local tests for new prod- 
ucts and new sales plans are made; 
how the marketing is established in 
local areas, with strong introductory 
newspaper, outdoor and radio ad- 
vertising; and how these areas are 
finally thrown together into a broad 
national market picture, has a big 
advantage over his fellow banker 
who lacks all this knowledge. He 
is better able to protect the loans of 
his bank, and to save both the bank 
and its customers much in time and 
money. 

Other things he will find it invalu- 
able to know are how a distinctive 
central advertising theme is selected, 
and how essential it is that this one 
central fact be pounded home into 
the public mind long after it becomes 
monotonous to all the insiders. He 
will find it of inestimable value to 
sit in on an advertising agency coun- 
cil and see how all these problems 
are attacked simultaneously; how 
charts are drawn, surveys are 
planned and concluded, and the re- 
sults applied; advertising circula- 
tions studied, media scheduled, and 
magazines, newspapers, posters and 
direct-by-mail matter used, each to 
perform its interlocking function in 
the campaign ; how estimates are ar- 
rived at and enforced throughout the 
campaign, to give results in actual 
sales within an amazingly close frae- 
tion of the contemplated percentage ; 
and how the whole campaign is 
brought to completion on the hour, 
to meet press time of hundreds of 
scattered media, all scheduled to 
start printing on final dates as in- 
violable as the law of the Medes. 

It is upon these things that the 
business battle of the next 10 years 
will turn. Investments in advertis- 
ing and marketing are bound to run 
into 10 or 11 figures. It is a sum 
worthy of the banker’s attention! 
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The Bankers’ Librarian 


The seasoned life of man is preserved and stored up in books.—Milton. 


The Principles Of Banking 


And Finance 


by Dr. George W. Edwards. Pub 
lished by The Ronald Press Co., 
New York City. Cloth. 583 pages. 
$4. 


The author takes up the six major fields 
of finance—public, private, investment, 
commercial, international and domestic— 
and in each case, discusses the principles, 
instruments and institutigns, their policies 
and administration. To make the presen- 
tation practical and accurate, principles 
have been subjected to statistical meas- 
urement and are presented from the quan- 
titative viewpoint. 

Problems and review questions presented 
at the end of each chapter. In the ap- 
pendices is reference material such as the 
Glass-Steagall Act, the Finance Recon- 
struction Act, Financial Indices, the 
Report of the Committee on Bank Reserves 
of the Federal Reserve System and Charts 
on Governmental Expenditures and Taxa- 
tion and National Income. 


How Banks Buy Bonds 


by Bernhard Ostrolenk and A. M. 
Massie. Published by Harper and 
Bros. New York City. Cloth. 198 
pages. $3. 


This book deals with one of the most 
acute problems which have affected bank 
stability and resulted in bank failures— 
namely, the type of bonds bought by banks 
for investment. Careful analysis is made 
of the actual bond portfolios of a typical 
eross section of banks and a conservative 
statement is given of the principles and 
procedure which should underlie the con- 
servative purchase of bonds. 

In his introduction, Prof. George. W. 
Edwards says, ‘‘This study represents an 
interesting combination of thorough, prac- 
tieal experience and sound economic theory. 
It is also a distinct contribution to finan- 
cial education, since it deals not with mat- 
ters of technical operation, but rather of 
underlying bank policy.’’ 


Financing The Consumer 


by Evans Clark. Published by 
Harper §& Bros., New York City. 
Cloth. 358 pages. $3.50. 


Here is a simply written but interesting 
and comprehensive study of mass financing 
—financing the individual of small income. 

The author arrives at certain conclusions, 
as follows: 1. Instalment finance and the 
small loan business have, with amazing 
swiftness, grown to rank among America’s 
largest economic groups. 2. In the small 
loan field, the demand for credit far out- 
runs the present available supply, presag- 
ing a great expansion of this business in 
the future. 3. These agencies of mass 
finance have an importance, both socially 
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and economically, far greater even than 
their size. 4. Mass finance is still a dark 
continent in terms of public knowledge. 
The lack of information about its fune- 
tions and operations is striking. 5. Publie 
policy towards these agencies is in a chaotic 
state. 6. Rates charged for credit, even by 
licensed agencies, are much higher than 
rates for ordinary bank eredit. 7. Of all 
the agencies of mass finance, the credit 
unions can give the masses credit at the 
lowest rates. 8. Rates charged by com- 
mercial companies for instalment credit 
and for personal loans, without real estate 
or securities as collateral, are, on the whole, 
costly—varying in degree from the wholly 
extortionate eharges of the loan sharks to 
the more defensible but high rates of the 
licensed lenders and banks. 9. A thorough 
investigation should be made of all agencies 
engaged in the field of mass finance. 10. A 
continuing statistical survey of all mass 
finance agencies should be conducted by 
the Department of Commerce. 11. A pri- 
vate, non-commercial agency devoted to the 
protection of the small borrower could do 
a great publie service and also be of real 
value to the legitimate mass finance organ- 
ization. 12. Small loan agencies should be 
given the status of semi-publie utilities. 
13. Small loan agencies of all kinds should 
be required to take out a license from the 
state before being authorized to do busi- 
ness. 14. Every agency advancing credit 
on instalment purchases or making small 
loans should be required by the proper 
state supervising agency to make complete 
financial and operating reports. 15. All 
eredit agencies should be required to cal- 
culate their rates on the basis of a single 
standard of measurement, which would 
show the pereentage per year rate charged 
the borrower for the funds of which he has 
the actual use, and to include a statement 
of this rate in all their loan contracts. 
16. Maximum rates of charges to borrow- 
ers should be specified by some state 
authority for every small loan agency. 
17. Small loan agencies should be author- 
ized, under strict state supervision and 
regulation, to take investments of small 
amounts at attractive interest rates from 
customers and to use these funds as part 
of their loan funds. 


Principles Of Money And 
Banking 


by Russell Donald Kilbourne. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York City. Cloth. 573 pages. 
$4. Third Edition. Revised. 


In his preface, the author explains this 
book as follows: ‘‘ Monetary and banking 
phenomena since 1929 have amply demon- 
strated the necessity for emphasizing prin- 
ciples, not structure, fundamentals, not 
form. The economic chaos in which west- 
ern civilization now finds itself has been 
due in no small measure to an attempt on 
the part of money and banking authorities 
to substitute credit for capital, to try to 






place business on a sound foundation 
through the instrument of cheap credit. 
The results have been disastrous. Only one 
large country in Europe and one in North 
America have been able to maintain the 
gold standard. Commodity prices, wages, 
interest rates, and the other elements of 
the price system have shown quite conclu- 
sively since 1929 that adjustments in prices 
long delayed work out-more severely be- 
cause of being delayed. 

‘*In this revision, I have incorporated 
some additional illustrative material grow- 
ing out of the recent monetary and bank- 
situation, treated the development of the 
money economy more fully by adding some 
historical material, and added a substantial 
amount of new material in the light of re- 
cent experience. The section dealing with 
foreign exchange has been altered by the 
addition of new sections treating the crea- 
tion of dollar exchange and the sale of 
future exchange. A new chapter dealing 
with the historical development of bank- 
ing in the United States has.been placed in 
Part III and an analysis of the Glass- 
Steagall Act appears there also. The chap- 
ter on investment companies has been com- 
pletely rewritten to bring it up to date.’’ 


The Private Secretary’s Manual 


by Bernice C. Turner. Published 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 
Leather. 755 pages. $4. 


Here is a book that cannot help but 
make your secretary more efficient and of 
increasing value to you. Moreover, you 
yourself will find it valuable to read be- 
cause the success of a secretary-employer 
relationship is based on cooperation, and 
a thorough understanding on your part of 
her job will enable you to know how much 
to expect of her, and what not to expect. 

The author goes into comprehensive and 
understanding delineation of the many de- 
tails of a secretarial position. She points 
out many shortcuts in operation. She helps 
the reader to an understanding of the dif- 
ficulties secretaries encounter and how to 
meet them. She portrays the right attitude 
and psychology for a harmonious function- 
ing. 

She takes up such subjects as filing, the 
ordering and care of supplies, taking dicta- 
tion, reception of office callers, telephone 
supervision, the business trip, financial ree- 
ords and reports, aiding employer in busi- 
ness writing and so on in a comprehensive 
and understanding manner. The second 
half of the book is on what to write and 
how to write it. In conjunction with this is 
a reference section on capitalization, ab- 
breviation and number problems, sentence 
structure and punctuation, common mis- 
takes in grammar, and so on. The book is 
invaluable for this reference data alone. 

This book would be helpful in the devel- 
opment of other types of office help as well 
as of secretaries. 


A Preface To Economics 


by Broadus Mitchell. Published 
by Henry Holt § Co., New York 
City. Cloth. 562 pages. $3.50. 


Here are the principles of economics 
set forth, not in the language of technical 
economics, but in the language of every- 

(Continued on page 760) 
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day life. Examples uged to illustrate 
events are taken from the every-day expe- 
riences of each or any of us. 

For instance, here is part of the 
author’s interpretation of what has hap- 
pened to us, economically, during the past 
few years, and descriptive of the ‘‘ busi- 
ness cycle’’ particularly, he says: 

‘*Every now and then, the whole con- 
trivance gets out of whack. A _ steam 
engine has on it a little contraption called 
a governor. It keeps the speed and power 
constant, it refuses to allow a rhythm to 
develop. Now the economic machine of 
private competition has no efficient gov- 
ernor, and consequently, it develops a dis- 
tinct rhythm. It starts slowly, picks up 
gradually, then runs rapidly. The further 
increase in speed may be so gradual (and 
so pleasant to those who profit by it) 
that over and over again we persuade our- 


selves that the productive machine has 
struck its right stride and will keep on 
indefinitely revolving with a steady hum. 
But the beat gets faster and faster, the 
oil does not flow to the bearings, and a 
hot box develops. The machine screeches 
and roars, and the pace which was so 
furious just now drops off to a jerky, 
slow turnover. This unevenness of oper- 
ation is what is called the business cycle, 
and the competitive system of production 
goes through all the stages of the cycle 
more or less regularly. The slow motion 
is ealled depression, the gathering speed 
recovery, the frantic spin is called pros- 
perity, and the hot-box stage is called 
crisis or panic. After the crisis comes a 
slow cooling with very poor performance 
on the part of the machine (that is, de- 
pression again). And so the cycle is re- 
peated.’’ 
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What Bankers And Trust Men 
Should Know About Life 
Insurance 


F. W. Ganse. Published by F. 8. 
Crofts §& Co., New York City. 
200 pages. Cardboard, $1.25. 


‘*This book,’’ says the author, ‘‘is an 
effort to supply the subject matter for a 
working manual on life insurance which 
will be useful to bankers, trust officers 
and others engaged in the trust activities 
of banks and trust companies. 

‘*A working knowledge of life insur- 
ance by trust officers, accompanied by an 
elementary knowledge of trust matters by 
life insurance men, is necessary in placing 
and arranging life insurance trusts prop- 
erly. ‘What a Life Insurance Man Should 
Know About Trust Business’ is presented 
in a volume by Mr. Gilbert T. Stephenson. ’’ 


Cause And Control Of The 
Business Cycle 


by E. C. Harwood. Published by 
the Financial Publishing Com- 
pany. Boston, Mass. Cloth. 165 
pages. $2. 


In analyzing the business cycles, Mr. 
Harwood came to the conclusion that 
periods of boom prosperity were made 
possible by excessive credit added to cur- 
rent purchasing power; or, putting it an- 
other way, that bank credit for current 
consumption needs was supplied not only 
on the basis of self-liquidating short 
paper, but supported by assets of the in- 
vestment type. This theory and its proof 
forms the subject matter of his book. 

Mr. Harwood has included an ‘‘ index 
of inflation’’ which is designed to por- 
tray the degree of inflation existing at 
any time. This index has been tested over 
the past few years and accurately re- 
vealed the underlying situation through- 
out the latter part of the boom and the 
present depression, and has been the basis 
for many articles by Mr. Harwood. 

The book is written simply so that it is 
easy to read and will not take much time. 


Readings In Industrial 
Psychology 


by Bruce V. Moore and George 
W. Hartmann. Published by 
D. Appleton §& Co., New York. 
Cloth. 560 pages. $5. 


This is a collection of more than 200 
significant original contributions on the 
applications of psychology to industrial 
management. It covers all phases of per- 
sonnel selection and management, voca- 
tional guidance, the training of the 
worker, and adjustment of working con- 
ditions and environment, and the develop- 
ment of leadership. 

The selections have been chosen for their 
conciseness, clarity and simplicity of ex- 
pression, and authority. All points of 
view are represented, and the attitudes 
and reactions of the worker are revealed 
as fully as the problems of the manager. 

A book for bankers to know in their 
dealings with commercial customers and 
in their understanding of plant manage- 
ment. 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 





Sands Completes Third Of A 


Century As Bank President 


NINTERRUPTED service of 33 years 

in a bank is a rare record at best, but 
when that record is made by one who 
founded an institution and served as its 
president for almost a third of a century, 
the record is exceptional. 

On November 1, 1932; Oliver Jackson 
Sands, now president of 
the American Bank & 
Trust Co., Richmond, Va., 


Federal statutes permitting national banks 

to organize trust departments, and the first 

in the South to establish branch banks. in 

each of these activities it anticipated the 

trend of modern banking in the United 

States and the present nation-wide develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Sands’ bank had 

the distinction of being 

. the first bank in the south 





completed his 33rd year. 

After some years 
in the First National 
Bank of Fairmont, W. 
Va., (of which his father 
was president) as cashier, 
the young banker secured 
a position as national 
bank examiner for the 
distriet in which Rich- 
mond is located. This led 
to the selection of Rich- 
mond for the site of his 
future efforts and to the 
founding of his bank. 

To sum up the results 
of his most efficient serv- 
ice in his bank, one need 
only recall that its capi- 
tal has inereased from 
$200,000 to $3,500,000 which is the largest 
eapital of any bank in Virginia. Its de- 
posits have grown to $15,000,000 and its 
resources to $23,000,000. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Sands, the 
American was the first national bank in 
the United States to start a savings de- 
partment and also the first national bank 
in the United States to operate under the 





OLIVER JACKSON SANDS 


to install a development 
or new business depart- 
ment, and was one of the 
first financial institutions 
in the whole south to 
plan and execute a series 
of newspaper display ad- 
vertisements. 

Since this first adver- 
tisement, we find that a 
board of directors of nine 
members has grown to a 
directorate of 18 of Rich- 
mond’s most prominent 
business men. Of the or- 
iginal board, the only 
survivors are Mr. Sands 
and Mr. William C. 
Camp, now vice president 
of the bank. Supplement- 
ing this board, the American has today 
associated with it as members of the ad- 
visory board of its branch banks, 38 other 
prominent leaders in Richmond’s business 
interests. 

From three officers, the executive per- 
sonnel has grown to 30 and the tabulation 
of its stockholders would show as remark- 
able an inerease. 





N. SuppuptH CaLHowN, for the past five 
years executive vice president of the 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., has been elected president of 
the North Carolina Bank & Trust Co., at 
Greensborough, N. C. Mr. Calhoun, who 
will fill the vacancy caused several months 
ago by the resignation of W. S. Ryland, 
will assume his duties on November 1. I. B. 
Grainger, who had been executive vice 
president of the bank, and who has han- 
dled other executive duties with entire 
satisfaction since the resignation of Mr. 
Ryland, will remain as executive vice presi- 
dent. 


Rosert D. MATHIAS is now a vice presi- 
dent with the First National Bank at Elk- 
hart, Ind. Mr. Mathias has spent about 10 
years in Chicago, being identified with 
banking interests there. 


FREDERICK W. GEHLE, vice president, 
Chase National Bank, New York City has 
been chosen as chairman of the Financial 
Advertising Group of the Advertising Club 
of New York for the season 1932-1933. 
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JAMES L. WALSH, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Guardian Detroit Union Group, 
Ine., at Detroit, Mich., has been appointed 
chairman for Michigan, of the committee 
on Industrial Rehabilitation. 


STERLING B. CRAMER, vice president of 
the Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co., of Chicago, has accepted the 
post of president of the First-Central 
Trust Co., Akron, Ohio. Mr. Cramer was 
formerly on the staff of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago and had been with 
the Continental Illinois for about 10 years. 


Midland Bank Limited Has 


New Manager 


The Midland Bank of London, England 
announced the retirement on October 31 
of R. W. Taylor, joint general manager, 
after 47 years of highly valued service. 
H. Dickinson, formerly an assistant gen- 
eral manager, was appointed a joint gen- 
ral manager. 


Lonsdale Co-Receiver Of 
Railroad 


John G. Lonsdale, president of the Mer- 
eantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Co. of 
St. Louis has been appointed co-receiver of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 
Mr. Lonsdale will serve with James H. 
Kurn, former president of the railroad, in 
suits for receivership filed by a creditor 
and by bondholders and will have charge 
of all matters except actual operations. 

Mr. Lonsdale is thoroughly experienced 
in dealing with railroad problems. At the 
age of 22 he acted as receiver for the 
Little Rock, Hot Springs & Texas Rail- 
road. The road was reorganized as The 
Little Rock & Hot Springs Western Rail- 
road. 

In addition to this, Mr. Lonsdale also has 
served as a director on various railroads 
since entering the banking field in 1915. 
Likewise he has served on various trans- 
portation committees of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and in 1926 was 
chairman of a special committee of the 
American Bankers Association which made 
a detailed study and submitted a lengthy 
report on the proposed consolidation of 
railroad lines. 


Agnes M. Kenny President Of 
Association Of Bank Women 


At the annual convention of the Associa- 
tion of Bank Women Officers, Miss Agnes 
M. Kenny, manager of the women’s de- 
partment of the First Wisconsin National 
Bank of Milwaukee, was elected president. 

‘‘The purpose of the Association of 
Bank Women is to bring together women 
executives engaged in the profession of 
banking for mutual exchange of ideas and 
experiences in order that practical benefits 
may be derived therefrom.’’ F 

Its membership is limited to women hold- 
ing executive positions in national, state 
and savings banks and trust companies who 
perform a banking or trust function in the 
institution with which they are associated. 

Other officers for the coming year are as 
follows: 

Vice president, Miss Catherine Olney, 
manager of the women’s department of 
the Worcester County National Bank of 
Worcester, Mass.; recording secretary, 
Miss Gertrude M. Jacobs, assistant cashier, 
Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
corresponding secretary, Miss Emma M. 
Steinke, assistant cashier and manager, 
women’s department First National Bank 
of Oshkosh, Wis.; treasurer, Miss Lillian 
C. Hage, assistant cashier of the Bank of 
America N. T. & 8S. A. of Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

WILLIAM M. SHERRILL, advertising man- 
ager, First National Co., in St. Louis, has 
been elected treasurer of The Tennessee 
Society of that city, an organization of 
former Tennesseans which wiis incorporated 
in 1895. 
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CURRENT BANKING CHANGES 





State & Town 


Alabama 
Bay Minette 
Evergreen 
Foley 
Arizona 
Tucson 


Mineral Springs 


California 
Hawthorne 


Highland 
Needles 


Colorado 
Brighton 


Florida 
Fort Myers 


Homestead 
Georgia 
Hartwell 


Macon 


Preston 
Ray City 
Sparta 


Idaho 
Boise 


Buhl 
Caldwell 
Emmett 
Meridian 
Nampa 
Rupert 
Weiser 
Illinois 
Champaign 


Chicago 


Indiana 
Argos 


Gary 


Kentland 
Martinsville 


Iowa 
Granville 


Woden 


Wilmore 
Kentucky 
Elsmere 
(Covington P. O.) 
West Louisville 
Whitesburg 
land 


Berlin 


New Windsor 
Williamsport 


Massachusetts 
Lawrence 


Bay City 
Benton Harbor 


Brown City 


Iron River 
Manistique 
New Haven 


Olivet — 
sS1ppl 
Corinth 
Missouri 


Adrian 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


51 Reopened banks; 5 National; 45 State; 41 New banks; 5 National; 


22 State and 8 State bank branches; 6 Private Banks 


NAME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER 


*Baldwin County Bank 61-258 (Reopened Nov. 1) 
Bank of Evergreen 61-553 (Opened Sept. 2) 
*Farmers & Merchants Bank 61-292 

(Reopened Nov. 7) 


*Morris Plan Co. of Arizona (Branch of Phoenix) 


Mineral Springs Banking Co. (a cooperative bank) 
(Open Sept. 3) 


Bank of Inglewood (Branch of Inglewood) 90-1335 
(Opened Sept. 30) 

First Bank of Highland 90-607 
(Reopened Sept. 1) 

Bank of America (Branch of San Francisco) 
90-1334 (Open Sept. 1) 


*Brighton State Bank 82-457 


Lee County Bank . Trust Co. 63-329 
(Reopened Aug. 29) 
*First National Bank 63-514 (Opened Nov. 1) 


Citizens Banking Co. (Private) 64-276 
(Opened Aug. 29) 

Luther Williams & Son (Private) 64-1137 
(Opened Oct. 3) 

*Bullock Exchange Bank (Private) 

Peoples Bank (Private) 64-1138 (Opened Aug. 15) 

Stewart & Pound Bank (Private) 64-1139 
(Opened Sept. 12) 


*First National Bank of Idaho 92-1 

(Reopened Oct. 31) 
*Buhl State Bank 92-274 (Reopened Oct. 31) 
*Caldwell State Bank 92-51 (Reopened Oct. 31) 
*Bank of Emmett 92-84 (Reopened Oct. 31, 1932) 
*Meridian State Bank 92-255 (Reopened Oct. 31) 
*Nampa State Bank 92-277 (Reopened Oct. 30) 


|*Rupert State Bank 92-143 (Reopened Oct. 31) 


*Weiser State Bank 92-285 (Reopened) 


First National Bank in Champaign 70-195 
(Reopened Aug. 31) 


City National Bank & Trust Co. 2-11 (Took over 
Commercial business, Savings Dept. and Checking 


Savings Dept. of Central Republic Bank & Trust 
Co. Trust and Loan Services are to be continued 
by Central Republic Bank & Trust Co.) 

(Opened Oct. 6) 


"| State Exchange Bank (Branch of Culver) 71-1279 


(Opened Sept. 21) 
*Gary Trust & Savings Bank 71-150 

(Reopened on Nov. 14) 
Kentland Bank (Private) 71-1278 (Opened Oct. 1) 
*National Bank of Martinsville 71-1280 

(Opened Nov. 7) 


*Exchange Bank 72-1051 (Private) 
(Reopened Aug. 1) 
*First State Bank (Woden-office of Britt,” Ia.) 


*Wilmore State Bank 83-1090 (Reopened Nov. 3) 


*Peoples Liberty Bank & Trust Co. 

(Agency of Covington) 
Farmers Bank 73-634 (Reopened Aug. 29) 
Bank of Whitesburg 73-777 (Opened Oct. 10) 


Exchange & Savings Bank 65-100 

(Reopened Sept. 10) 
New Windsor State Bank 65-299 (Opened Sept. 1 ) 
Savings Bank of Williamsport 65-86 

(Reopened Aug. 25) 


*Arlington Trust Co. 53-117 (Reopened Oct. 21) 


Bay City Bank 74-33 (Reopened Sept. 26) 
Benton Harbor State Bank 74-178 

(Reopened Sept. 6) 
Brown City Savings Bank 74-497 

(Reopened Oct. 1) 
*Miners State Bank 74-925 (Reopened Nov. 7) 
Manistique Bank 74-279 (Reopened Sept. 15) 
*New Haven Savings Bank 74-762 

(Reopened Nov. 9) 
*Olivet State Bank 74-995 (Reopened Oct. 24) 


*Security Bank 85-112 (Opened Nov. 10) 
*Adrian Bank 80-1785 (Opened Nov. 12) 


CaPITAL .os . PRESIDENT 


$46,850 $23,! 590 G. W. Robertson 


25,000 5,000 W. M. Newton 
er eres J. J. Lewis 
Sinssetewestee er icadedin- Views wknd kee caus 
peer T. E. Bell 
55,000: 64,990 M. M. Randall 
25,000 2,500'S. J. Rhode 
Surplus 
100,000 2,770 F. I. Holmes 
RD ere Philip Liberman 
SnhisetGu sel Cuamesesad Luther Williams 
i sichadeec Sponnee ene. ON Se 
300,000 300,000 Crawford Moore 
Surplus 
30,000 41,000 Crawford Moore 
50,000 38,380: Crawford Moore 
30,000 19,180 Crawford Moore 
ee Crawford Moore 
50,000 a errr ere 
50,000 40,700 Crawford Moore 
50,000 55,060 Crawford Moore 
150,000 160,000/N, M. Harris 
4,000,000 1,000,000 Philip R. Clarke 
10,000 5,000 G. C. Tolin 
ee E. C. Shireman 
eee eee C. N. Groff, Owner 
19,000 16,190 R. R. Jackman 
| Pr C. J. Mackin 
15,000|.......... M. K. Marlowe 
ee Z. P. Henry 
25,000 5,000 N. C. Graybill 
300,000 2,370 L. M. Meisel 
Dee acincecaces C. A. Conkey 
Te Milton Burkhelder 
Sar H. H. Frailing 
rrr Chas. R. Orr 
25,000 ........... Walter Bates 
25,000)}...........|P. H. Quick 
40,000 ...........,R. C. Liddon 
15,000 


3,000 Chas. Timmons 


.(N. 


CasHIER 


S. F. Holmes 

O. C. McGehee 

E. F. Sanders 

Carl E. Jones, Manager 


Ernest Knight 


Harold Hukill, Manager 
|V. A. Smith 
T. W. Andrews, Manager 


J. H. Fears 
H. E. Schaff 


R. C., O. K. and 
E. C. Griffith, owners 
Frederick W. Williams 


E. Bullock, Manager 
E. J. Patten 

L. L. Stewart and 

M. G. Pound, owners 


|Homer Pitner, V. P. & Cash. 


J. H. Barker 

I. M. McCarthy o 
E. M. Reilly 

A. G. Campbell 


J. W. Murphy 
D. H. Williams 


J. B. Prettyman 
H. B. Noyes 


Edgar Teague 
M. R. Wilson 


O. F. Groff 
Charles Murr, Manager 
F. H. Moberley 


.|A. H. Berger, in charge 


Bertha D. Clark 
Herman Hale 


J. D. Henry 


E. C. Gilbert 
E. I. Eshleman 


R. W. Phillips 
\E. C. Fisher 


\Ezra Pepper 
|P. E. Crouch 
iC. L. Smith 
|Roy D. Carl 
0. E. Walcott 
|W. F. Holder 


iH. R. Butcher 
(Continued on next page) 
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NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


State & Town NaMe OF BaNK AND TRANSIT NUMBER CaPITAL SuRPLUS & PRESIDENT 


Prorits CasHIER 
Missouri 
Greenville ees ees OS-s Cee Fee F) lh kk gaca dda eacccoccecebcidiccadkdeudcsenchéecccddktlagerdsuececaseaeasedeeedve 
™ ase *Bank of Novinger 80-384 (Opened Oct. 16) $15,000|........... 8S. A. Novinger Ora E. Novinger 
ebraska 
Ceresco Farmers & Merchants Bank 76-920 20,000 $1,200 Frank Wedberg Fred Mostrom 
(Reopened Oct. 1) 
Dalton Dalton State Bank 76-699 (Reopened Sept. 8) ere J. A. Walford R. F. Buchanan 
™ Sargent Farmers State Bank 76-354 (Reopened Sept. 3) 25,000 5,750 R. L. Sweet E. T. Larson 
ew Jersey 
Bradley Beach *First National Bank 55-464 (Reopened pony 1» 50,000 75,900 Jos. D. Carton F. E. J. Bower 
Matawan ’ *Matawan Bank 55-476 (Reopened Oct. 26 75,000 44,520 Christian Heuser Milton F. Stevenson 
White House Stn. Bank of White House 55-709 (To open T nd 1) 50,000 8 = hc cae é@&8= =  hanededseweceuseudesdacae 
urplus 
New York 
Massena Massena Banking & Trust Co. 50-525 Wd céicxaces P. H. Falter C. J. Kellenburg, Treasurer 
(Reopened Aug. 30) 
New York City Federation Bank & Trust Co. 1-338 Rises saenee< J.D. Maguire T. J. Shanahan, Treasurer 
(Reopened Oct. 3) Capital & 
North Carolina Surplus 
Ahoskie Bank of Ahoskie 66-301 (Reopened Sept.6)  frnccccssncleccee cc cssleccscccccccccccccececccccel|senccnscccccccceccsscesess 
Stokesdale Stékesdale Commercial Bank 66-446 15,000 1,240 D. P. Lemmons A. B. Bray 
(Reopened Sept. 27) 
Ohio . - 
Antwerp *Antwerp Exchange Bank Co. 56-873 25,000 6,240 J. B. Johnson H. K. Harris 
(Reopened Oct. 1) 
Leipsic *Bank of Leipsic Co. 56-1016 (Reopened Og¢t. 12) 50,000 15,000 Geo. S. Tawney R. W. Wortman 
Warren *Union Savings & Trust Co. 56-269 i John B. Estabrook Edward Schuele 
(Reopened Oct. 31) 
Oklahoma 
Burlington x Cais oh Tats Bae CN GR Th in cinch cndhcdiacccencduhendaséaedadeddactcacedadectsscaweecceagunsdecesusaves 
Wetumka *Bank of Commerce 86-356 (Opened Oct. 15) 25,000 “ agg P. J. Cashman B. E. Braselton 
Surplus, 
Profits & 
Reserves 
Oregon 
Milton Valley National Bank 96-329 (Open Sept. 10) WN 6 bbw hha Se R. G. Still Fred C. Stevens 
Ontario *Ontario National Bank 96-105 (Reopemed Oct. 31) |... ccc ccc lecccc ccc ccc cccccccw ccc ccccccccccccccs|sseseecs kéeeanendcedssaes 
aa Southeast Portland Bank 24-85 (Open Sept. 12) 50,000 "25,000 J. H. Mackie R. H. Tisdale 
PRD Pee EE SUP CHUN SEP hv ccccckccdelbacnsccaencclavsdddsnceucteacacaacenegshudeneudanenecuenekueas 
South * Carolina : 
Chesnee Chesnee Cash Depository (Opened Sept. 6) | ee V. E. Hatchette W. O. Hines 
Florence Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. 67-671 20,000 7,500 J. C. Long R. K. Rutledge 
(To open Oct. 15-22) 
Georgetown *Georgetown 2 Depository 67-105 , A ee Samuel Abrams J. I, Hazard, Jr. 
(Opened Nov. 
Johnston Johnston Cash icine 67-670 ree V. E. Edwards J. M. Edwards 
Manning Clarendon Cash Depository (Opened Sept. 3) Se aeenndues T. H. Stuckes F. C. Rudy 
South Dakota “Bs: 
Tyndall *Security State Bank 78-869 (Opened Nov. 1) 20,000 4,000 W. Z. Sharp B. R. Laird 
Tennessee | 
Cross Plains Cree ies Tis SEU Cee hain ee htc chance vc tncclapensedadecdanccdccccwancs L gaasteukanaeaubnacemend 
Etowah Cantrell Banking Co. 87-788 a Sept. 12) | REE aa) = i Edidecvecunnaebaeanecmeeed 
New Bern Farmers & Merchants Bank 87-20 , | Se I. N. Williams W. P. Murray 
(Reopened Sept. 12) 
Texas 
oun *Citizens State Bank 88-2164 (Opened Oct. 13) DO xstasiewens J. T. Edwards T. A. Wooley, Jr., Asst. Cash , 
r 
ea Fork *Peoples State Bank 97-102 (Reopened Oct. 31) er rer J. F. Noyes C. E. Young 
Norfolk Southern Savings Bank 68-716 (Opened Sept. 14) 100,000 25,000 H. O. Nichols E. H. Church 
Washington oo ; 
Cashmere Cashmere Valley Bank 98-460 (Opened Sept. 24) 25,000 5,000 gh w. —— H. H. Rieke 
Raymond Willapa Harbor Bank 98-92 (Opened Oct. 10) 45,000 9, 000'C. L E. E. Colkett 
Spokane CG SERN SUR UO COC EP hock hcccihedcdccccccleducseseccededsceadcceescslecsacessqutscadadsuuneasenes 
Wisconsin 
Chetek State Bank of Rice Lake (Service Station of Rice |... ccccleccccccccclccccccccccccccccccccescess Gustave Johnson, in charge 
Lake, Wis.) (Opened Sept. 15) 
Eau Claire anny > — Bank & Trust Co. 79-1087 (to 100,000 20,000 R. J. Lewis E. M. Peterson 
open Nov. 21) 
Hartford eres eee meee Fete COM CG DONT go 5 snc a 0:0 sl dccasaccdadlcascedctdeansevensaceausdalicenseunessaeasasegnsuaued 
Howards Grove PCC NE COUR CTU ——i—t—édd ec erwin cw cc nema Sag a eee aD aUdbcedasadecdaubeseleeendseendeeaneane weadueue 
(Sheboygan P. O.) (Reopened Nov. 9) 
Monroe Commercial & Savings Bank 79-208 75,000 25,000 C. W. Bennett H. C. Roth 
(Reopened Oct. 3) 
Random Lake *State Bank of Random Lake 79-659 25,000 28,300 W. E. Hoelz A. J. Mueller 
(Reopened Oct. 17) 
Weyerhauser Security State Bank (Pay Station No. 1 of Lady- etna éaduhieceienssaskcensewentewer O. W. Malmgren, Manager 


smith, Wis.) 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


3 Purchases; 6 Title Changes; 16 Consolidations; 18 Taken Over; 15 Mergers 
3 Successions; 5 Reorganizations; 5 Moved; 2 Conversions; 5 Absorptions 


Present NAME AND 


State & Town Taaners Nomsan | Former NAME How CHancep | CaPpiTaL woo PRESIDENT CasHIER 
Arizona | 
Clifton Valley Bank & Trust Co. Valley Bank & Trust Co., Oqaeeibiation sdewcadevebiecoabeswdheadse0d000eneeieueaeedeeeeeen 
(Clifton Branch) 91-39 er Ariz. with Clifton| ae y H. O. 
&. 
Hayden Valley Bank & Trust Co. vale “Bank & Trust Co., ‘Consolidation saéauss GualesdKkaaddasladadahesssbdeeckeucaeaiaeneeee 
(Hayden Branch) 91-81 | Ray, Ariz., with Hayden| Rep. by H. O. | 
Branch Oct. 8. 
Arkansas } } 
Forrest City National Bank of Eastern |Bank of Eastern Arkansas (Conversion $50,000 $155,930 W. W. Campbell A. C. Bridewell 
Arkansas 81-141 } Eff. Oct. 1. 
Lake Village First National Bank in Lake First National Bank Organized new 50,000 19,000 B. C. Clark S. H. Williams 
Village 81-598 (Opened (Closed 10/2/31) bank which | 
Sept. 10) | urchased old | 





ank 


(Continued on next page) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


PRESENT NAME AND SURPLUS « 


State & Town ~ agg vaatnany ForMER NAME How CxHancep = CapiTaL Prove PRESIDENT CASHIER 
Arkansas 
Walnut Ridge Twin City Bank 81-366 Bank of Hoxie, Hoxie, Ark. Moved and PD é os ateceas J. K. Gibson R. O. Rainwater 
changed title 
Oct. 3 
California 
Sonora Bank of America, Sonora Br. |First National Bank and|Taken over by  §..........)cccccccccclecccccccccccccevclecccccccccecccecs 
90-765 Tuolumne County Bank Bank of 
America 
National Trust 
& SavingsAssn. 
and consoli- 
dated with 
Bank of 
America, 
Sonora Branch 
: Eff. Aug. 13 
Vacaville Bank of America National First National Bank | SE Een rere Se eee Meer pe eer ee 
Trust & Savings Assn. Taken over by Bank of Oct. 1. and 
(Vacaville Branch) America National Trust & consolidated 
90-473 Savs. Assn., San Francisco with Vacaville 
Branch 
Vacaville Bank of America National Vacaville Savings Bank Taken over =. eeeeees Pe OE es hee er er Cree ee re Tere 
Trust & Savings Assn. Taken over by Bank of Oct. 1 and 
(Vacaville Branch) America National Trust & consolidated 
90-473 Savs. Assn., San Francisco with Vacaville 
Branch 
Colorado 
Brighton *Brighton State Bank 82-457|First State Bank, Keenesburg Taken over «—«-_— cs ee cece cece slew e cnc ec erence cualteeeeeees OUR eee 
(cert. of cancellation of 
authority issued 10/26/32) . 
Durango Durango Bank & Trust Co. Durango Trust Co. Se Sec re e hereacer irs. J. J. Emmons Geo. F. Fritz 
82-56 Eff. Sept. 21 : 
Washington, D. C. *Industrial Savings Bank Prudential Bank with Indus- Consolidation 50,000 $ 9,270W. H.C. Brown (Wm. A. Bowie 
15-95 trial Savings Bank Eff. Sept. 27 
Florida 
Bradenton First National Bank 63-108 Manatee County State Bank, Consolidation «se «1. ce cece elec cece ce ccc cece ste eeeeseeeeeseees 
Palmetto, with First 
National Bank, Bradenton 
Idaho . 
Driggs *Bank of Teton Valley Victor State Bank, Victor Moved and 25,000 .........../B. F. Blodgett S. M. Meikle 
92-239 changed title 
Sept. 1 
Illinois : 
Chicago *Continental Illinois National Continental Illinois Bank & Conversion 75,000,000 ...........Jas. R. Leavell R. G. Danielson 
Bank & Trust Co. of Trust Co. 
Chicago 2-3 ” 
El Paso El Paso National Bank First National Bank Assumed deposits 35,000 5,250J. R. McKinney W. D. Kitchell 
70-734 (Closed 12/18/31) of old bank and 
opened Sept. 1. 
Glasford Glasford State Bank Farmers State Bank Reopened Sept. 6 50,000 7,500,J. I. Maple R. A. Addy 
70-1318 (Closed 1/22/32) under new title 
Monmouth *National Bank of Mon- First Nat'l Bank, Kirkwood Absorbed and 200,000 182,140,J. A. Tubbs J. E. Zimmer 
mouth 70-250 liquidated 
rep. Nov. 10 X 
Oakland *Oakland National Bank First Nat’l Bank, Hindsboro — over 53,000 12,470H. J. Rutherford E. N. Carter 
70-815 ct. 8 
Indiana % — 
North Vernon Union Bank & Trust Co. North Vernon National Bank, Consolidation TOTAL A. E. Siener 
71-419 North Vernon and Butler- Eff. Aug. 29 
= State Bank, Butler- 
ville 
Ossian *Ossian State Bank 71-1008 Farmers State Bank Renewed charter 25,000 3,270 A. A. Melching Vance Wilson 
Oct. 19 under 
new title 
Roachdale Rochdale Bank & Trust Co. Roachdale Bank Reorganization 25,000 28,060.\Chas. H. Crosby Nathan Call 
71-893 Eff. Oct. 7 
Iowa by 
Hedrick Hedrick Savings Bank Hedrick National Bank and Merger 26,000 11,250. S. Swearinger L. E. Fleak 
72-2112 Iowa Savings Bank Eff. Sept. 10 
Kansas . ; 
Tescott Bank of Tescott 83-628 Farmers State Bank with Merger eer Te ee eye ETE eee Eee ee ee 
Bank of Tescott Eff. Sept. 10 
Topeka *Topeka State Bank 44-55 Carbondale State Bank, Car- Merger 50,000 ia vid dvccnceducccchteeedcenecsedacede 
bondale, with Topeka State) Eff. Oct. 22 
Bank, Topeka 
Kentucky 
Elizabethtown *First-Hardin National Bank East View Bank, Eastview Dep. liabilities 150,000 Se oko whe caddcuc cha ven<sccnsceurweds 
73-215 assumed and 
certain assets 
acquired 
Eff. Oct. 24 
Louisiana , 
De Ridder First National Bank 84-99 State Bank of Merryville, Consolidation 100,000 54,650J.H. McMahon JJ. C. Nichols 
Merryville with First Na-| Eff. Aug. 18 
tional Bank, De Ridder 
Massachusetts . . 
ae *Union Trust Co. 5-183 Kidder Peabody Trust Co. Title Eff. Oct. 24 500,000 229,020/Wm. H. Hill Wm. N. Oedel, Tr. 
Bellevue Peoples State Bank 74-469 Bellevue State Bank Reorganization GRD cicicicicds E. E. Hamilton H. Knickerbocker 
(Closed 5/9/32) Eff. Sept. 3 . 
Detroit First National Bank First Wayne National Bank Tie a 25,000,000 27,659,320/Donald N. Sweeny  G. S. Hoppin, Jr. 
9-1 Eff. Oct. 8 
Minnesota 
Belleplaine State Bank of Belle Plaine Farmers State Bank, Assets and 30,000 15,490 J. S. Effertz W. J. Gatz 
75-316 Blakeley deposit taken 
‘ over Aug. 29 
Crookston *First National Bank 75-78 First State Bank, Beltrami TakenoverNov.7 ...........)-cecesseeeslsesceccceneeeeeeeleres test ee eee eens 
Lowry *Lowry State Bank 75-833 _— & Merchants State Takenover Nov.9 25,000 7,8501I. M. Engebretson |H. F. Engebretson 
Bank 
Staples *Peoples State Bank 75-1488 First State Bank, Aldrich, Consolidation 25,000 5,000 R. N. Gardner J. F. Griep 
with Peoples State Bank, Eff. Oct. 15 
Staples 
St. Paul *Twin Cities National Bank ——— Transfer State! Absorbed Nov. 5 | ........ cc cl ecccccccccsleccccccccccsccecs|sceseveccesescess 
22-57 an 
Taylors Falls *Stannard State Bank 75-954 Shafer State Bank, Shafer Consolidation 10,000 11,840 Luke Stannard F. W. Hobart 
with Stannard State Bank, Oct. 14 
Taylors Falls 
Montana 


Harlem *Turner State Bank 93-434 Turner State Bank, Turner Moved Oct. 31 25,000 6,000 H. P. Thronson B. E. Johnson 
(Continued on next page) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


Present NAME AND 


Strate & Town Taaneee Nounan ForMeER NAME How Cuancep = CapiImTaL woo PRESIDENT CasHIER 
Nebraska 
Benkelman *State Bank 76-1059 Max State Bank, Max Moved and 25,000 $2,910 F. G. Stilgebauer D. E. Gallatin 
changed title 7 
Nov. 2 
Tekama *First National Bank 76-186 Farmers State Bank Sold Oct. 13 100,000 20,650 R. I. Stout H. J. Wragge 
New Jersey 
Hoboken *Hudson Trust Co. of Union Hoboken Trust Co. ck POPE Err Meer rl rere ee Meer Ee ns 
City, Fourteenth St. Office operated as 
55-113 Fourteenth St. 
. Office . 
Maplewood ene’ Teak & Teak Pree” Tee. Oe, OO iced cea cibecedingeasalcdeencdseeesecncsbiecaweneacuuseunl 
(Br. P.O. of 8. Orange), Co. 55-501 Maplewood Bank & Trust Eff. Sept. 27 
Co. and operated as 
Prospect office 
Plainfield *First National Bank 55-191 Fourth National Bank (new Consolidation 220,000 239,490 E. F. Feickert J. R. Harden 
—never opened) consoli- Eff. Oct. 18 
dated with First National 
Bank 
New York 
Glenns Falls Glenns Falls National Bank National Bank of Glenns Falls Title 100,000 686,460 D. H. Cowles W. T. Cowles 
& Trust Co. 50-255 ff. Oct. 1 
New York City *East River Savings Bank Italian Savings Bk., Maiden Merger 19,343,680 D. R. James Lester Van Brunt, 
1-177 Lane Savings Bank with Eff. Oct. 29 Sec. 
East River Savings Bank 
North Carolina 
Henderson First National Bank in Hen- First National Bank (closed Reorganized Se W.S. Parker F,, B. Robards 
derson 66-142 ~—2-32 under new Capital & Surplus 
title Oct. 4 
Waynesville *First National Bank 66-210 Citizens Bank & Trust Co. Taken over 50,000 102,720J. R. Boyd J. H. Way 
(Closed 9/17/32) Sept. 18 
Ohio 
Barberton *First Central Trust Co Pee. Sees ee Aivcscncidddclecockéudauslavaaeadesnesaneuaiceteboabenereumen 
56-289 (Branch of Akron) Barberton, with First-Cen-| Oct. 31 and 
tral Trust Co., Akron) business of for- 
mer First City 
Sav. Bk., Bar- 
berton, was 
transferred to 
Barberton 
Branch Nov. 2 
Lornin Cleveland Trust Co. Peoples Savings Bank EE Nodes astcedlaoduse eadelnesesccsvackeusenes ‘ 
(Br. of Cleveland, Ohio) and deposits 
56-112 assumed by 
Cleveland Tr. 
Co., Cleveland 
and business 
transferred to 
Lorain Branch, 
Oregon Eff. Sept. 21. 
Portland *Live Stock State Bank 24-86 Live Stock State Bank, North Moved Oct. 24 —.. . oo ccc cele cece ence een ncecelecenecceccccosees 
Portland 
Pennsylvania 
Donora *Union National Bank First National Bank and Merger Eff.Oct.28 200,000 100,120 B. G. Binns H. O. Colgan 
60-528 Union Trust Co. 
Downington *Downingtown National Bk. Grange National Bank of Consolidation 140,000 398,820T. W. Downing E. P. Fisher 
60-807 Chester Co. with Down- Eff. Nov. 5 
ingtown National Bank 
Mirie *American State Bank Bank of Italy with American Merger Eff. Oct. 8 SRE ccccescusae Louis Phillips Jennie Phillips 
60-1654 State Bank Mazzeo 
Johnstown Johnstown Trust Co. Ieee es ee COR, WC boc ic ncccslices tesdeskecnseceuctscesiceleecccesudscuaaaun 
60-105 Johnstown Trust Co. Eff. Sept. 26. 
Tyrone *First Blair County National Blair County National Bank Merger Eff. Oct.8 250,00 161,390 F. K. Lukenbach A. B. Vogt 
Bank 60-605 ¢ Trust Co. and First 
National Bank 
Washington *Washington Union Trust Union Trust Co. Reorganized J. M. Spriggs Geo. T. Sloan, 
Co. 60-297 (closed 10/5/31) — a title Sec.-Treas. 
det. 1 
Tennessee 
Alexandria and *Alexandria Bank & Trust First Trust Co., Smithville Taken over by Te ‘dsdgdickaacdnntedaeaa 
Smithville Co., Alexandria, and First both banks 
National Bank, Smithville Oct. 18 
Dowelltown *Ficst Trust Co. (Branch of|Firet Trust Co. (Bramch of /Succeeds Oct. 18 |... ccc cccclcccccccccccleccccccccccccccccleccceccccccocsece 
Alexandria Bank & Trust Smithville) 
Co., Alexandria) 67-588 
Johnson City The Hamilton National Bk. Unaka & City National Bk. Succeeds Ss cv wecedac W.E. Tomlinson T. W. Roland 
of Johnson City 87-74 
Livingston *Union Bank & Trust Co. Citizens Bank & Trust Co. Merger Eff.Oct.26 50,000 47,630 E. D. White T. B. Copeland 
87-566 and Farmers Bank 
Mary vii Bank of Maryville 87-156 Bank of Blount County with Merger 100,000 92,100J. A. Cox Jno. Badgett 
Bank of Maryville Rep. Sept. 19 
Texas 
lay etteville *Farmers National Bank Fayetteville State Bank Taken over 25,000 OR GE. Wetter fet ccccccccteseces 
88-1741 
Gonzales *Gonzales State Bank 88-295 Gonzales State Bank & Trust Taken over ee T. J. Knight V. S. Marett 
Co. Oct. 11 
Junction *State Bank of Junction Junction State Bank Assets purchased DI oki. sbeee hikccccadctsatoncandsasdaeucennueas 
88-1121 (closed 10/31/32) by new bank 
Oct. 31 
Navasota *First National Bank 88-275 Citizens National Bank Vol. Liq. Dep. 100,000 211,230 Ewing Norwood, 
liabilities Active V. P. 
assumed 
Necdville First State Bank 88-1801 ee Ge eT Nevin c wccdcleccdacedcutseaccedsnecaesacedceeabunkaaeennn 
Damon, with First State Eff. Aug. 26 
Bank, Needville 
Virginia 
Clintwood Cumberland Bank & Trust Cumberland Bank of Clint~ Merger a C. G. Jackson R. S. Sutherland 
Co, 68-715 wood, Clintwood (New) Eff. Sept. 16 
= Bank of Haysi, Haysi, 
a. 
Huysi Cumberland Bank & Trust Bank of Haysi CE Nin cin wocdabstnte cdeceleeactveceasanedulcsaaeenelsaneaean 
Co. (Branch of Clintwood, Eff. Sept. 16 
Va.) 68-624 
Washington 
Monroe First National Bank Monroe National Bank with Consolidation 25,000 13,090 Frank Wagner R. W. Jellison 
98-120 First National Bank Eff. Aug. 3 
West Virginia 
Charles Town Farmers Bank & Trust Co. Farmers & Merchants De- Merger 100,000 74,240 R. L. Withers S. L. Phillips 
69-365 osit Co., and Jefferson Eff. Sept. 26 
ank & Trust Co. 
Weston Weston National Bank National Exchange Bank Assets taken over 100,000 PT i See 
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(new) 69-144 (closed 10-3-31) by new bank 
which opened 


Sept. 15 
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Surplus 
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PRESENT NAME AND 


Arpin 
*Farmers & Merchants State Waterloo 
Bank 79-709 


Waterloo State Bank with Merger 
Farmers & Merchants Eff. Sept. 19 


State Bank 


Eagle—Bank of Eagle. 92-160—Sept, 1. 

Emmett—Bank of Emmett. 92-84—Aug. 
31. Reopened Oct. 31. 

Genesee—Genesee Exchange Bank. 
107—Sept. 7. 








Banks Reported Closed 


with closing dates and transit numbers. 


Banks not previously reported indicated by * 92- 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 










ALABAMA Kimberly—*Bank of Kimberly. 92-176— 
Andalusia—*Andalusia National 3ank. Nov. 9. 

61-130—Oct,. 3. Meridian—Meridian State Bank. 92-255 
Fairfield—*Fairfield Trust & Savings —Aug,. 31. Reopened Oct. 31.. 

Bank. 61-521—Oct. 12. Nampa—Nampa _ State 3Zank. 92-277— 
Red Level—Peoples Bank. 61-439—Oct. 6. Aug. 31. Reopened Oct. 30. 
CALIFORNIA Eee National Bank. 92-265— 
Grimes—The Colusa County Bank Rupert—Rupert State Bank. 92-283— 

(Branch of Colusa) 90-810—Vol. closed Aug. 31. Reopened Oct. 31. 

Oct. 1. Weiser—Weiser State Bank. 92-285— 
Princeton—*Colusa County Bank (Branch Aug. 31. Reopened. 

of Colusa) 90-737—Vol. closed by Head 

Office Nov. 1 and business transferred ILLINOIS 

to Head Office. Astoria—Astori St: Bank. 70-759— 
Weaverville—*Trinity County Bank. 90-) — “(This Sank chee Beat, ak 1931 re- 

685—Oct. 29. opened Sept. 1, 1932 and closed again 
COLORADO Oct. 4) 


Castle Rock—*Castle Rock State 
82-379—Nov. 1. 


Bank. 


Georgetown—*Bank of Georgetown. 82- 
138—Nov. 9. 

Peetz—First National Bank. 82-342— 
Suspended Sept. 19. 

CONNECTICUT 

Moosup—*Moosup Trust Co. 51-279—In 
voluntary liquidation. 

FLORIDA 

Fort Pierce—Fort Pierce Bank. 63-120 
—Sept. 9. 

Monticello—Bank of Monticello. 63-305 
—Sept. 21. 

Sarasota—Bank of Sarasota. 63-194— 
Aug. 29. 

GEORGIA 


Adrian—*Bank of 
pended Oct. 15. 

Cairo—*Farmers & Merchants Bank. 64- 
334—-Suspended Nov. 1. In hands of 
Dept. for liquidation or reinstatement. 

Calvary—*Farmers & Merchants Bank 
(Branch of Cairo) 64-788. Suspended 
Nov. 1. In hands of Dept. for liquida- 
tion or reinstatement. 


Adrian. 64-811—Sus- 


Dawson—*Dawson-City National sank. 
64-188—Suspended Nov. 7. 
Homerville—*Clinch County Bank. 64- 


990—Suspended Oct. 11. 
Lithonia—*Citizens & Contractors Bank. 
64-339—Vol. Liq. Oct, 19. 
Macon—American Loan & Savings Co. 
64-1129 (Private) (Not operating) 
Reynolds—*First National Bank. 64-492 
—Suspended Oct. 18. 
Roswell—*Citizens Bank. 64-380—Sus- 
pended Nov. 1. In hands of Dept. for 
liquidation or reinstatement. 
Willacoochee—*Merchants & Farmers 
Bank. 64-413—Suspended Oct. 31. In 
hands of Dept. for liquidation or re- 
instatement. 


IDAHO 


Boise—First National Bank of 
92-1—Aug. 31. Reopened Oct. 31. 

Buhl—Buhl State Bank. 92-274—Aug. 31. 
Reopened Oct. 31. 


Idaho 


Caldwell—Caldwell State Bank. 92-51 
—Aug. 31. Reopened Oct. 31. 
Cottonwood—Cottonwood State Bank. 


92-120—Sept. 10. 
766 


Carriers Mills—*Citizens Savings Bank. 


70-708—Vol. liquidation which will 
probably be completed by Dec. 1. 
Chicago—*Chicago Joint Stock Land 


or 2-74—-In hands of Receiver Oct. 
Chicago—*Parkway State 
—Nov. 3. 
Edgewood—*State 
70-1082—Oct. 13 , 
Elkhart—*Elkhart State Bank. 70-1274 
—Liquidating through Williamsville 
State Bank, Williamsville, Oct. 11. 
Forreston—*Commercial State Bank. 70- 
1782—Oct. 31. 


Bank. 2-368 


Bank of Edgewood. 


Fulton—Fulton State Bank. 70-1311— 
Sept. 23. 
Irvington—*Farmers State Bank. 70- 


1738—Nov. 10. 


Lexington—*State Bank of Lexington. 
70-766—Oct,. 31. 

Marengo—First National Bank. 70-656 
—Suspended Aug. 27. 

Mazon—*First National Bank. 70-1446— 
Suspended Oct. 7. 

Odell—*State Bank of Odell. 70-858— 


Oct. 31. 
Olive Branch—Olive Branch State Bank. 
79-1760—Oct,. 10. 





Tallula—Tallula State Bank. 70-963— 
Sept. 16. 

Orangeville—*State Bank of Orangeville. 
70-1090—Oct. 19. 

Palestine—*First National Bank. 70-749 
—Oct. 20. 

Rankin—*Rankin. Witham State Bank. 


70-1539—Nov. 12. 

Rose Hill—*State Bank of Rose Hill. 70- 
1725—Oct,. 29. 

Stockton—*Peoples State Bank. 70-834— 
Oct. 22. 

Villa Park—*State Bank of Villa Park. 
70-2087—Oct. 15. 

West Union—First State Bank. 70-1662 


—Sept. 30. 

INDIANA 

Hymera—Hymera State Bank. 71-788— 
Sept. 


Indianapolis—*United Labor & Trust Co. 
20-91-—Vol. liquidation. To suspend 
Dec. 1. 

Lewisville—*First National Bank. 71-808 
—O 6 


ct. 6. 
Mishawaka—Mishawaka-St. Joseph Loan 
& Trust Co, 71-162—Vol. Liq. Sept. 16. 


State & Town Tessar Nownen ForMER NAME How CuHancep = CapimraL gon PRESIDENT CasHIER 
Wisconsin 
Crandon *Crandon National Bank Forest County State Bank (Taken over Rep. 25,000 A. C. Luthey P. M. Smith 
79-1064 Oct. 28 
Madison *First National Bank 79-46 University Avenue National/Absorbed Sept.30) ...........) 0.0... 0 cc cles cece cee cecceees eeeeeeeseuees 
Bank and operated as 
West Branch 
Manitowoc *Manitowoc Savings Bank Ree TG: TR odin code cnvciwas'ssfckecsbvascaveveedloeueneoeeseen 
79-112 with Manitowoc Savings’ Eff. Oct. 15 
Bank 
Milwaukee *First Wisconsin National Bay View National Bank 5s pots ouael a eewatela na ene ead bp aeee Re REae nee 
Bank 12-2 and operated as 
Bay View office 
Milwaukee First Wisconsin National {National Bank of Commerce|Consolidated =... elec ec cece sle cece cccccccccccsleccceveccceceeeces 
Bank 12-2 with First Wisconsin Na-| Sept. 22 and 
tional Bank operated as 
Commerce 
office 
Milwaukee *First Wisconsin National Seas Oe UININED PURINE EEE SII, Ds oa sl ocwuccn apache oesevanseeadees Otlobect aneesaeeewan 
Bank 12-2 and operated as 
Sixth Wiscon- | 
sin Office | 
Reedsburg The Reedsburg Bank Citizens State Bank and Merger 200,000 $112,540)R. P. Perry J. H. Hickey 
79-262 Reedsburg Bank Eff. Sept. 24 | 
Vesper *Vesper-Arpin State Bank Vesper State Bank, Vesper Consolidation 25,000 . 1G. H. Horn C. E. Honkomp 
79-704 and Dairymans State Bk.,) Eff. Nov. 1 | 


Orleans—Citizens State Bank. 71-543— 
Sept. 6. 
Roanoke—First & Farmers State Bank. 


71-895—Sept. 8 


Summitville—Farmers State Bank. 71- 
1159—Sept. 13. 

Vincennes—First National Bank. 71-153 
—Suspended Oct. 1. 

IOWA 

Battle Creek—Maple Valley Savings 
Bank. 72-945—Oct. 6. 

Belle Plaine—Corn Belt Trust & Sav- 


ings Bank. 72-292—Sept. 12. 





Buckeye—*State Bank of Buckeye. 72- 
1223—Nov. 12. 

New Providence—*Providence State 
Bank. 72-1497—Oct. 27. 

Northboro—First National Bank. 72-1500 
—Sept. 13. 

Orient—*First State Bank of Adair 
County. 72-1066—Nov. 10. 


Rutland—Rutland Savings Bank. 72-1570 
Banking 


—Sept. 24. 

Shell Rock—*Shell Rock Co. 
(Private) 72-779—July 28. 

Story City—*First National Bank. 72-495 


—Oct. 8. 
Tiffin—tTiffin Savings Bank. 72-1616— 
Sept. 26. 
West Point—*West Point State Bank. 
72-1834—Nov. 5. 
KANSAS 
Bank. 83- 


Beaumont—*Beaumont State 
1100—Oct. 31. 

Bonner Springs—Commercial State Bank. 
83-1272—Sept. 22. 

Greensburg—*First National 
Greensburg. 83-348—Oct. 6. 


Bank in 


Hedville (Salina P. O.)—Hedville State 
Bank. 83-1210—Sept. 20. 
Hunnewell—*Farmers State Bank. 83- 


1289—Oct. 19. 

Kirwin—*Farmers State Bank. 83-503— 
Oct. 17. 

Larned—Arkansas 
83-1258—Sept. 16. 

Medicine Lodge—*Home State Bank. 83- 
1290—Closed by order of Board of 
Directors Nov. 7. 

Ogden—State Bank of Ogden. 83-1121— 
Sept. 20. 

Penalosa—Penalosa 83-987 

Sept. 20 

Scandia—*Bank of Scandia. 83-527—Oct. 
18. 

St. Francis—*First National Bank. 
586—Suspended Oct. 29. 

Sylvia—*State Bank of Sylvia. 83-500— 
Closed by order of Board of Directors 
Nov. 7. 

Wilmore—*Wilmore State Bank. 83-1090 
—Oct. 21. Reopened Nov. 3. 


KENTUCKY 
Barlow—*Bank of Barlow. 73-428—In 


hands of Banking Commissioner for 
liquidation Oct. 27. 


Valley State Bank. 


State Bank. 





83- 


Glasgow Junction—*Bank of Glasgow 
Junction. 73-501—Oct. 31. 

MICHIGAN 

Bancroft—*State Exchange Bank. 74-561 
—Sept. 29. 

Center Line—Center Line State Sav- 


ings Bank. 74-1071—Suspended Aug. 
99 


Daggett—Daggett State Bank. 74-933 
—Aug. 30. 
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East Detroit—First State Bank. 74-1016 
Suspended Sept. 30. 

Grand Ledge—Grand Ledge State Bank. 
74-320—Suspended. Rep. Sept. 28. 

Negaunee—*Negaunee State Bank. 74-197 
—Suspended Oct. 29. 

Plainwell—Citizens State Savings Bank. 
74-795—Sept. 19. 


a State Bank. 74-802— 

ept 

Republic—*Republic State Bank. 74-934 
—Oct. 22. 

Rose on City State Bank. 74- 
820—Suspended. Rep. Sept. 28. 

Wayland—Wayland State Bank. 74-880 
—Sept. 21. 

MINNESOTA 


Bluffton—*State Bank of Bluffton. 75- 
1022—Closed Nov. 10 by order of Board 
of Directors. 

Bank. 


Frazee—First National 
Sept. 15. 
Garflela—Garfield State Bank. 75-759— 
ept 
oe of Glencoe. 75-234—Aug. 


Bank. 75- 


75-258— 


Hollandale—*Produce State 
1572—Oct. 22. 





ada Lake—Bank of Howard Lake. 
75-459—Sept. 17. 

Jackson—Brown National Bank. 75-215 
—Suspended Oct. 1. 

Kenyon—*State Bank of Kenyon. 75-308 
—Oct. 15. 

Lake Benton—*National Citizens Bank. 
75-393—Oct. 27. 

Little Falls—*Commercial State Bank. 


oo by order of Directors 
a State Bank. 














75-840— 
Oct 
New Auburn—State Bank of New Au- 
burn, 75-868—Sept. 9. 
Perley—*Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. 75-1182—Oct. A 
ipe *Security Bank. 75-182—Oct. 
Red Lake Falls—*First State Bank. 75- 
238—Oct. 27. 
Renville—*Renville State Bank 75-320— 


Nov. 2. 
ae: ‘wattle State Bank. 75-926—Nov. 


st. " Paul—* East Side State Bank. 22-81 





—Oct. 20. 

Sunburg—Farmers State Bank. 75-950 
—Sept. 2. 

Vergas—Farmers State Bank. 75-964— 
Sept. 13. 

Wabasso—Citizens State Bank. 75-971— 
Oct. 3. 

Wendell—First National Bank, 75-987— 
Sept. 15. 

MISSOURI 

Cape Girarde *Sturdivant Bank. 80- 
104—Nov. 7. 

See State Bank. 80-707—Nov. 


Faucett—Bank of Faucett. 80-980—Aug. 


Knox City—*Home Bank. 80-773—Oct. 15. 

Rhineland—Rhineland Bank. 80-845— 
Sept. 6. 

Santa Rosa—*Farmers Bank, 80-1202— 
Nov. 1. 

MONTANA 

Deer Lodge—*United States National 
Bank. 93-77—Suspended Oct. 22 


State Bank of Flaxville. 93- 
291—-Oct. 4. 
Vida—*First State Bank. 93-316—Oct. 28. 


F 





NEBRASKA 

Arthur—*Arthur State Bank. 76-1004— 
Vol. Liq. Nov. 5. 

Bladen—State Bank of Bladen. 76-446 
—Sept. 30. 


Cedar Rapids—Farmers State Bank. 76- 
1231—Sept. 24. 


co State Bank. 76-948 
—Sept. 28. 

Cotestiela— First State Bank. 76-692— 
ct 

Farwell—*Farwell State Bank. 76-601— 


Vol. in hands of Dept. of Trade & 
Commerce Oct. 25. 

Foster—Farmers & Merchants 
951—Sept. 19. 

Holdrege—*Phelps County Bank. 76-944 
—Closed Nov. 8 and taken over by 
Dept. of Trade & Commerce, 

Hooper—Hooper State Bank. 76-331— 
Sept. 12. 

Winnebago—*State Bank of Winnebago. 
76-1018—-Vol. in hands of Dept. of 
Trade & Commerce Oct. 25. 

Winside—*Citizens State Bank. 76-1282— 
Suspended operations for purpose of 
reorganization Oct. 19. 

York—American Trust Co. 
process of liquidation. 
Treas. Sept. 3 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Old Fort—Bank of Old Fort. 
Sept. 15, 


Bank. 76- 


76-1047—In 
Rep. by Sec- 


66-410— 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


Barney—*Bank of Barney. 77-511—Oct 
24. 

Crosby—*First National Bank. 77-766— 
Suspended Nov. 1. 

Fort Yates—*First State Bank. 77-717— 


Oct. 25. 
Grenora—*Northwestern State Bank. 77- 
1072—Oct. 17 
Selz—Farmers State Bank. 77-771—Sept. 
21. 


oo State Bank. 77-820—Oct. 


w - on State Bank. 77-817 
—Sept. 21. 

OHIO 

Tontogany—*Tontogany Banking Co. 56- 


1180—Oct. 25.. 

Valley City—Farmers Bank. (Private) 
56-1183—Oct. 7. 

OKLAHOMA 

Allen—*First National Bank. 86-508— 
Nov. 14 


Burlington—Bank of Burlington. 86-696 
Sept. 20. Reopened Oct. 13. 
Hillsdale—*Bank of Hillsdale. 
Oct. 12. 

McLoud—*First National Bank. 86-509— 
Nov. 14. 

Perry—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 86- 
161—-Sept. 24. 

*Shawnee National 
30—Nov. 14. 

Sulphur—*Park National 
Nov. 14. 

Tecumseh—* Tecumseh 


86-776— 





3ank. 86- 
Bank. 86-133— 


National Bank. 
86-282—Closed. 

Wetumka—*Exchange Bank of Com- 
merce, 86-356—Vol. liquidation. De- 
posits taken over by new Bank of 
Commerce Oct. 15. 

OREGON 

Gresham—First State Bank. 96-129—In 
hands of Supt. of Banks for liq. Sept. 
26. 

ia ou ande—*The First National Bank. 


-328—Suspended Oct. 15 
Mitehetl—*Mite hell State Bank. 96-286— 
In hands of State Banking Dept. Oct. 
19. 
Scappoose—First National Bank. 96-219 
—Suspended Sept. 2 








Springfield—* First National Bank. 96- 
Suspended Oct. 10. 
Wasco—Bank of Commerce. 96-142—In 


hands of State Banking Dept. Sept. 5. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Cairnbrook—First National 3Zank. 60- 
1454—-Sept. 14. 
Clymer—Dixonville Deposit Bank. 60- 
1661—In possession of Dept. Sept. 27. 
Dickson (Ind. Br., Scranton P. O.)— 


Liberty National 
pended Oct. 3. 


3Zank. 60-1663—Sus- 





Emporium—First National Bank. 60- 
pt. 23. 
Homer City—*Homer City National 


Bank. 60-1191—Suspended Oct. 15. 
Pittsburgh—*Diamond National Bank. 8- 

19—Nov. 12. 
Pittsburgh—* Duquesne 

8-20—Nov. 14 


National Bank. 





Springfield (Media P. O.) Springfield 
National Bank. 60-1723—Suspended 
Sept. 22. 

Yukon—First National Bank. 60-1456— 


Suspended Sept. 16. 


NEW BANKS REPORTED IN 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Mullins—*Bank of 
24. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Bowdle—*Security State Bank. 78-819— 


Suspended Oct. 19. 
Egan—*First National Bank. 78-536— 
Oct. 
Flandreau—*First National Bank. 78-85 
—Suspended Oct. 22. 
Java—First State Bank. 78-283—Sus- 
Bank. 


Mullins. 67-179—Oct. 


pended Oct. 3. - 

Letcher—First National 
Suspended Sept. 27. 

Wessington—Citizens National Bank. 78- 
250—Suspended Oct. 3. 

TENNESSEE 

Holladay—Bank of Holladay. 
Oct. 3. 

Nolensville—*Nolensville Bank. 87- 
Oct. 24. 

Vonore—*Bank of Vonore. 
20. 

TEXAS 

Gonzales—*Farmers National Bank. 88- 
296—Suspended Oct. 11. 

—" —First State Bank. 88-1477—Sept. 


78-344— 


87-399— 
440— 
7-485—Oct. 


Sunset—Sunset 
Sept. 12. 


WASHINGTON 
Buena—*Buena State Bank? 98-408—Nov. 
4 


State Bank. 88-1310— 


Walla Walla—Peoples State Bank. 98- 
19—Sept,. 14. 

Waterville—Douglas County State Bank. 
98-163—In hands of Supervisor of 





Banking for liq. Sept. 14. 

WISCONSIN 

Abbotsford—*Abbotsford Bank. 79-431 
—Suspended Oct. 17. 

Almena—*Almena = Bank. 79-436— 
Suspended Oct. 

Astico—State as of Astico. 79-1013 

i * 





Avoca—Avoca State Bank. 
pended Sept. 22. 
Chili—*Chili State 
pended Oct. 15. 
Cornell—State Bank of 
—Suspended Oct. 7. 
Eagle River—*Farmers 
State Bank. 79- Suspended Oct. 29. 
Galesburg (Navarino P. O.)—*Galesburg 
State Bank. 79- Suspended Oct. 12. 





Bank. 79-768—Sus- 


Cornell. 79-828 


& Merchants 








Hartford—*Hartford Exchange Bank. 
79- + Senin Oct. 22. Reopened 
Oct. 
ot County Bank. 79- 


894—Suspended Oct. 31. 

Howards Grove—*State Bank of Howards 
Grove. 79-794—-Suspended Oct. 31. 

Howards Grove (Sheboygan P. O.)— 
*State Bank of Howards Grove. 79-794 
—Suspended Oct. 31. Reopened Nov. 9. 

Kenosha—*United States National Bank 
& Trust Co. 79-68—Nov. 14. 

Milwaukee—*Southern State Bank. 12-88 
—Suspended Oct. 26. 

Milwaukee—*St. Francis State Bank. 12- 
84—-Suspended Oct. 22. 

Mount Hope—Mount Hope State Bank. 
79-616—Suspended Sept. 26. 
Muscoda—*Muscoda State Bank. 

Suspended Oct. 19. 


(Continued on page 768) 





79-618 


PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


Banks not previously reported indicated by * 
tIndicates Press Report 


5 State Banks; 2 State Bank Branches; 2 National Banks 





State & Town NaMeE oF BANK | CAPITAL 6 ne CoRRESPONDENT 
Iowa | 
Elgin tCitizens State Bank 2 eee Ernest Schore, President 
J. Baumgartner, Cashier 
La Porte City tWaterloo Savings Bank =... . ee lee eee eee Glenn C. Teeter, in charge 
| (La Porte-office of P 
Waterloo) 
Northwood |tFarmers State Bank Pee Sere W. R. Johnson, in charge 
| (Northwood-office of 
Grafton) 
Massachusetts 
Boston tPilgrim Trust Co. 300,000 $150,000| Allan H. Sturges, President 
Minnesota J. Henry Miley, Vice President 
Tre STS «=FPPCRONP URE hake tk dacdaled cvicdvcicheceneneoesectatesscecueuunans 
| 
Corinth tCorinth Bank & Trust Co. GUE ai 6 xc cniac lacecascesardvnchagatasaeee 
Pennsylvania | : 
Ardmore tMain Line Trust Co. |.......... BAe .| Richard 8. McKinley, President 
Washingto ym. J. Lloyd, Secty. & Treas. 
n 
Sumner The First National Bank | err J. R. Fortier 
of Sumner | } 
West Virginia 
Morgantown *The First National Bank of| Wh cdcnsiccsic Glenn Hunter, 224 Monongahela 
Morgsntown Ruilding 
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New Lisbon—*Farmers & 
3ank. 79-626—Suspended Oct. 29. 
North Bend—State Bank of North Bend. 

79-1035—Suspended Oct. 3. 
Onalaska—*Onalaska State Bank. 79-765 
—Suspended Oct. 22. 
Owen—*State Bank of Owen. 79-639— 
Suspended Oct. 13. 
Pittsville—*Pittsville State Bank. 79-648 
—Suspended Oct. 21. 
Readstown—*Readstown Bank. 79-660— 
Suspended Oct. 19. 
Saukville—*Saukville State Bank. 79-779 
—Suspended Nov, 7. 
Sturgeon Bay—Merchants Exchange 
Bank. 79-209—Oct. 6. 
Waukesha—National Exchange Bank. 79- 
131—Suspended Sept. 23. In process of 
liquidation in accordance with agree- 
ment with Waukesha National Bank. 
Westby—Bank of Westby. 79-374—Sus- 
pended Sept. 24. 
Westby—Westby State 
Suspended Oct. 1. 
Yuba—*Yuba State Bank. 
pended Oct. 29. 


Merchants 


Bank. 79-373— 


79-993—Sus- 


A Revision For The List Of 


Bankless Towns 


In the October issue of this magazine, 
a list of bankless towns was published. 
Since that time, many banks have been 
reopened and new banks have been organ- 
ized. In some cases, branch banks have 
been opened to give the community bank- 
ing services. It is regretted that in a few 
cases towns were listed by mistake. 

The following cities and towns that 
were in that list have the banks listed 
here. Because of a confusion in names, 
there being more than one town in the 
same state with the same name, the county 
and the population is also given: 


ALABAMA County Population 


Bay Minette Baldwin 1545 
Baldwin County Bank 


ARKANSAS 


Bearden Ouachita 1147 
Farmers & Merchants Bank 

Foreman Little River 1056 
Foreman Banking Co. 

Lake Village Chicot 1582 
First National Bank In Lake Village 

Marked Tree Poinsett 2276 
Marked Tree Bank 

Osceola Mississippi 2573 
Bank of Luxora 

Ozark Franklin 1564 
Bank of Mulberry 

Walnut Ridge Lawrence 2007 
Twin City Bank 

CALIFORNIA 

Centerville Alameda 1025 

Bank of America Natl, Tr. & Savgs. 
Assn. : 

Hawthorne Los Angeles 6596 
Bank of Inglewood 

Needles San Bernardino 3144 
Bank of America 

Portola Plumas 1012 
Plumas County Bank 

Westwood Lassen 4600 
Westwood National Bank 


FLORIDA 


Homestead Dade 2319 
First National Bank 


GEORGIA 


Hartwell Hart 2048 
Citizens Banking Co. 


ILLINOIS 

Bellwood Cook 4991 
Bellwood State Bank 

Golconda Pope 1184 
First National Bank 

Mason City Mason 1941 
Central Ilinois State Bank 

Mendota LaSalle 4008 
National Bank of Mendota 


INDIANA 


Argos Marshall 1211 
State Exchange Bank 

Kentland Newton 1355 
Kentland Bank 

Liberty Union 1241 
Union County National Bank 


IOWA 


Parkersburg Butler 1046 
Parkersburg State Bank 


KENTUCKY 


Drakesboro 
Citizens Bank 
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Muhlenburg 1242 


MAINE 
Ellsworth Hancock 
Liberty National Bank 
Union Trust Co. 


MARYLAND 
Ellicott City Howard 
Patapsco National Bank 
MICHIGAN 
Boyne City Charlevoix 2650 
Charlevoix County Bank 
Clio Genesee 1548 
Clio State Bank 
Fenton Genesee 3171 
State Savings Bank of Fenton 
Flat Rock Wayne 1231 
State Savings Bank 
MISSISSIPPI 
Corinth Alcorn 
Security State Bank 
Crystal Springs Copiah 
Truckers Exchange Bank 
Drew Sunflower 
Merchants & Planters Bank 
Gulfport Harrison 
Hancock County Bank 
Indianola Sunflower 3116 
Peoples Bank 
MISSOURI 
Charleston Mississippi 
First Security State Bank 
Clayton St. Louis 
Clayton National Bank 
First National Bank 
St. Louis County Bank 
Trust Co. of St. Louis County 
Concordia Lafayette 
Concordia Bank 
Fairmount Jackson 
Standard State Bank 
Savannah Andrew 
The Home Bank 
Slater Saline 
State Bank of Slater 


NEBRASKA 
Beaver City 
First State Bank 
Benkelman 
State Bank 
Deshler Thayer 
Nebraska Security Bank 


NEW JERSEY 


Belvidere Warren 
First National Bank 
Bradley Beach Monmouth 
First National Bank 
Fairview Bergen 
First National Bank 
Merchantville Camden 


Furnas 


Dundy 


Merchantville National Bank & Trus 


Co. 
NEW YORK 

Cold Spring Putnam 1784 
National Bank of Cold Spring 

Franklinville Cattaragus 2021 
Union National Bank 

Greenport Suffolk 3062 
First National Bank 
Peoples National Bank 

Medina Orleans 6071 
Medina Trust Co. 

Norwood St. Lawrence 1880 
State Bank of Norwood 

Scotia Schenectady 7437 
Glenville Bank 

Waverly Tioga 5662 
Citizens National Bank 
First National Bank 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Ahoskie 
Bank of Ahoskie 
Ayden Pitt 1607 
First National Bank in Ayden 
Littleton Halifax 1133 
Bank of Littleton 
Louisburg Franklin 2182 
First-Citizens Bank & Tr. Co. 
Walnut Cove Stokes 1081 
State Planters Bank 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Bottineau Bottineau 1322 
First National Bank in Bottineau 


Hertford 1940 


OHIO 


Antwerp Paulding 1024 
Antwerp Exchange Bank Co. 

Campbell Mahoning 14,673 
City Trust & Savings Bank 

Columbus Grove Putnam 1633 
The Union Bank Co. 

Dresden Muskingum 1362 
First Trust & Savings Bank 

Franklin Warren 4491 
Franklin National Bank 

Jefferson Ashtabula 1601 
Jefferson Banking Co. 

Leipsic Putnam 1571 
Bank of Leipsic Co. 

Louisville Stark 3130 
The Geo. D, Harter Bank 

Monroeville Huron 1080 
Farmers & Citizens Bkg. Co. 


Mt. Sterling Madison 
Sterling State Bank 

New Straitsville Perry 
Perry County Bank 

North Canton Stark 

(Br. P. O. of Canton) 
Geo. D. Harter Bank 

Roseville Muskingum 
First Trust & Savings Bank 

West Jefferson Madison 
Farmers Bank 

OREGON 


Milton Umatilla 
Valley National Bank 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Avondale Chester 
National Bank of Avondale 
California Washington 
First National Bank 
Peoples Bank & Tr. Co. 
Cherry Tree Indiana 
Farmers & Merchants Bank 
First National Bank 
Freedom Beaver 
Freedom National Bank 
Kingston Luzerne 
First National Bank 
Kingston Bank & Trust Co, 
Mechanicsburg Cumberland 5647 
First Bank & Trust Co. 
Mechanicsburg Tr. Co. 
Second National Bank 
Millersburg Dauphin 2909 
First National Bank 
Millersburg Trust Co. 
Mt, Pleasant Westmoreland 5869 
Citizens Savings & Tr. Co. 
Newtown Bucks 1824 
First National Bank & Tr. Co. 
Newtown Title & Trust Co. 
Northumberland Northumberland 4483 
Northumberland Natl. Bank 
Salisbury Somerset 710 
Citizens State Bank 
First National Bank of Salisbury 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Allendale Allendale 2066 
Allendale Cash Depository 

Barnwell Barnwell 1834 
Bank of Barnwell 

Batesburg Lexington 2839 
jatesburg Cash Depository 

Blackville Barnwell 1284 
jank of Blackville 

Georgetown Georgetown 5082 
Georgetown Cash Depository 

Greer Greenville 2419 
Planters Savings Bank 

Johnston Edgefield 1072 
Johnston Cash Depository 

Kingstree Williamsburg 2392 
Exchange Bank 

Lake City Florence 1942 
Lake City Depository. Inc. 

Latta Dillon 1166 
Latta Depository 

Manning Clarendon 1884 
Clarendon Cash Depository 

McColl Marlboro 1657 
Citizens Depository, Inc. 

St. George Dorchester 1639 
St. George Depository 

Timmonsville Florence 1919 
Pee Dee State Bank 

TEXAS 

Slaton Lubbock 
Citizens State Bank 

Victoria Victoria 
Victoria Bank & Trust Co. 
Victoria National Bank 

UTAH 

American Fork Utah 
Bank of American Fork 
Peoples State Bank 

Cedar City Iron 
Bank of Southern Utah 

Lehi Utah 
State Bank of Lehi 


VIRGINIA 


Shenandoah Page 
First National Bank 


WASHINGTON 


Cashmere Chelan 
Cashmere Valley Bank 
Custer Whatcom 

Custer State Bank 
Raymond Pacific 
Willapa Harbor Bank 
Woodland Cowlitz 
Security State Bank 


WEST VIRGINIA 


laeger 
Bank of Iaeger 
WISCONSIN 
Berlin Green Lake 4106 
Berlin State Bank 
First National Bank 
Newton Manitowoc 1459 
(Timothy P. O.) 
Newton State Bank 
Woodville St. Croix 403 
Citizens State Bank 


McDowell 
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INVESTMENT SECLIRITIES 
U.S. Liberty and Treasury Bonds, 


Certificates and Notes 


Federal Land Bank Bonds 
Municipal Bonds 
Corporation Bonds 





Banks are invited to use our Trading 
department which offers complete 
facilities for the purchase or sale 


of listed or unlisted securities. 


Inquiries are Invited 





Investment Division of the 
BROADWAY - VE - + LOCUST 
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The Travelers Cheque business 
of late years has become an all- 
year business. The Fall and Win- 
ter market has grown largely be- 
cause business men have learned 
that travel fund insurance is as 
important as other forms of insur- 
ance. Actual cash is never safe 
whether carried by vacationists or 
by a man traveling in the interest 
of his firm. At this time, too, 
everyone is watching for leaks and 
losses. Americani Express Travel- 
ers Cheques eliminate one item of 
business loss. During the Fall and 
Winter months thousands of sales- 
men will start out on their trips 
with expense money—other thou- 
sands of buyers will go to the 
larger cities to make their pur- 
chases. Officers and owners will 
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travel in connection with their 
executive duties. Other thou- 
sands will attend conventions and 
association gatherings. All are po- 
tential buyers of Travelers 
Cheques. Bank officers today are 
very close to business men and to 
their activities. They, too, are in- 
terested in preventing unneces- 
sary losses to their customers. 
Their influence is widespread. A 
word here and a word there or a 
letter suggesting this precaution- 
ary measure against loss from a 
bank officer to his business con- 
tacts will bring many profitable 
sales of this class into the bank. 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itin- 
eraries, cruises and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the world by the 
American Express Travel Service. 








